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passages from some of my books I have to thank Messrs, 
Longmans, Green & Co., Hetbert Jenkins, and Methuen. 
A good many other pieces have appeared in the Man- 
chester Guardian, some of the tales in John O’London’s 
Weekly, the Mexican sketch “In a Field” was published 
in the Fortnightly Review and the Schubert story in the 
Daily Mail on the centenary of his death, November 19, 
1928. 


EXPLANATION 


ANY a young gallant of the Middle Ages, pre- 

paring for an expedition into some far country 
where he hoped, among his adventures, to rescue at least 
one virgin in distress, would contemplate a map and 
feel his heart dance within him when a region was 
labelled “Here are Dragons”. If he were not actually 
to encounter a dragon, who was he to deny their exist- 
ence? By sheer good fortune he might evade them, 
and for the remainder of his life he and certain of his 
friends would be as delightfully thrilled by looking back 
on his travels as he had originally been when he was 
planning them. 

In these days of a European war the journeys of most 
of us can only be those of anticipation and of memory. 
There are people who prefer to indulge in the former, 
cheerful travellers who revel in the prospect of a new 
Aladdin’s Cave; and the more ambitious ones who 
dream of places they will gaze at in a wild surmise. 
Others have a preference for the travels they have under- 
taken, and how pleasant it is to lie back in an armchair 
and proceed on one of our erstwhile expeditions, this 
time without any of the petty troubles of the crowded 
train, excessive heat or cold, unsympathetic passengers, 
the nuisance of custom-houses—though these on occasion 
can be charming... . ‘ 

A few years ago, coming from Paris, we wete all 
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paid a vast compliment at Boulogne, where they asked 
us if among our luggage we had any ingots of gold. 
It is also agreeable when you can get the better of 
customs officials who are too officious: on the Maloja 
road from Switzerland to Italy I had with me a small 
basket of fruit on which I was asked to pay at the frontier 
mote than the price of the fruit. So I stepped back 
a yard or two, consumed the contents of the basket, 
and 1 must say that those officials, who after all had 
only carried out their duty, though in rather a pedantic 
fashion, could scarce forbear to cheer... . The least 
onerous customs examination I ever witnessed was 
many years ago on the Russo-Finnish frontier, where a 
single trunk was taken from the train and, after its 
owner had spent two minutes in displaying what it 
held, he joined the other passengers and railway men 
as we sat down to a lavish and leisurely breakfast in a 
sort of pinc-tree arbour on the platform, 

One of the best countries as regards railway meals is 
Mexico, where the manager of a station restaurant is 
nearly always Chinese. You are provided with a semi- 
circle of numerous small dishes, each one more delect- 
able than its neighbour, and you need deny yourself 
nothing, as the train waits for all men, One train, in 
the bleak north of that country, was almost waiting on a 
high embankment, for it moved very, very slowly in 
order that a political prisoner should endeavour to 
escape. But we were glad when he declined to listen 
to the blandishments of his guards ; he clung desperately 
to the framework of the open window, for he knew that 


if he were to roll down that embankment he would 
certainly be shot. 


EXPLANATION 

If one is in the Mexican port of Veta Cruz in August 
the heat is so terrible that one would. fain imitate the 
small children of a friend of mine who, while their 
parents and various guests were at dinner, entered the 
room unclothed and marched round the table; when 
asked afterwards for an explanation they said they had 
smeared themselves with their mother’s vanishing cream. 
Vera Cruz with its ‘heat and its obscene vultures can be 
horrible, but in memory one can linger in the glorious 
vegetation and the sea that is a dream of sapphire. 

Whatever faults the Mexicans may have, they can be 
very thorough in the matter of passports. An image, 
brought actoss from Spain by Cortés, the Virgen de 
los Remedios, was the object of much veneration and 
was ultimately, at the outbreak of Hidalgo’s rebellious 
movement, clothed in a general officer’s apparel and 
invoked as Patroness of Spain, However, the rival 
image, the Virgen de Guadalupe, proved to be the 
more efficient, and a revolutionary officer, having pulled 
the general’s sash from off the Spanish Virgin, made out 
4 passport so that she could leave the country. 


In a comfortable armchair one may be inclined to 
recollect some arduous climbs, such as that from Kotor 
up the goats’ path into Montenegro, which was the 
only entrance to that romantic country till the Austrians 
built a super-road with, I believe, forty-eight hairpin 
comers. Nevertheless, when Ernst Toller and I, in the 
course of a P.E.N. Congress, were delayed at Kotor, 
because the entire population demanded his autograph, 
we overtook all but one of the twenty-odd cars which 
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had setout beforeus, and even then our versatile chauffeur 
had time, as we whizzed along at the very edge of the 
precipice, to point out the spots, waving an atm at them, 
whete reprehensible drivers had come to grief. When I 
ascended by the goats’ path, the motor-coach with my 
luggage started only half an hour after me, but when in 
two or three hours it arrived at Njegush, the frontier 
village, 1 was eating smoked ham on the verandah of 
an inn and I had visited the birthplace of King Nichtlas, 
‘Tennyson's “ rugged mountaineer”, who was such a 
shrewd financier that in most countries he would not 
have been at large. 

Once when | was in Montenegro he set up a Parlia- 
ment and compelled Andrija Radovitch, whom he said 
he regarded as his fourth son—of his own three the 
least said the better-—to act as Leader of the Opposition. 
When Radovitch started to oppose he was thrust into a 
tiny cellar of that island prison in the Lake of Scutati 
with slimy water oozing from the walls and heavy chains 
about his fect. Nicholas was a determined old gentle- 
mati; he received subsidies from Russia, Austria, Italy 
and Turkey, and during the Balkan War, when he joined 
the alliance against the Sultan, he wrote to him rather 
indignantly to ask why his semi-annual remuneration 
had not been paid. . . . That was not the sole occasion 
when his tinancial policy was obstructed: for instance, 
one of his sons, who commanded at the impregnable 
mountain of Lovchen, was ordered by Nicholas, during 
the Great War, to deliver it to the Austrians, who 
naturally did not refuse to pay their way. But the young 
Prince desired to possess himself of the wife of a Belgian 
enginect at the Montenegrin court, and when his royal 
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father declined to assist him in that scheme he threatened 
to publish the letters which Nicholas had written—and 
which have since been published in facsimile—with 
regard to Lovchen. And so that Europe should be 
spared the spectacle of a royal blackmailer, the old King 
yielded and so, it is alleged, did the wife of the Belgian 
engineer. 

The more intimately you enter into the life of a country 
the richer will be your memories, Thus I have the 
tangled politics of Yugoslavia personified to some extent 
by Stephen Raditch, the Croat peasant ‘leader, a pear- 

_Shaped little man who on one occasion talked to me 

most interestingly all night as we travelled in his saloon 
car (he had just been made a Minister) from Zagreb to 
Belgrade, It was in Belgrade Station that the very 
short-sighted Minister was kissing, in the Croat fashion, 
all those who were there to welcome him. One in- 
dividual drew back, explaining that he was a member 
of the secret police. “ Never mind that | ” cried Raditch, 
as he kissed him on both cheeks. Then there was 
Punisha Rachitch, who was to be Raditch’s murdeter. 
Coming to the capital with a great reputation gained on 
the savage Montenegrin-Albanian frontier, he used to 
sit in a café dispensing fatherly advice to a group of 
Albanians, That was before he became-a deputy and 
took his revolver into the House of Parliament. 

At the other extreme, among the Southern Slavs, I 
was fortunate enough to be the guest of Bishop Stross- 
mayer at Djakovo. He was then more than ninety 
years of age, but his mind was unimpaired. Gladstone 
and he were in correspondence, though they never met, 
and there are many who maintain that Strossmayer was 
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one of the two greatest figures of the nineteenth century. 
Francis Joseph was of a different opinion when the 
Bishop, who was a most generous patron of every Slav 
cause, sent a fraternal telegram to a congress in Moscow. 
“You must have been tipsy,” said the Emperor. But 
when it was pointed out to him that this was, in the 
circumstances, an unsuitable remark, he created the 
powerful Bishop an Excellency on the next day. 


How calmly one used to travel down the great rivers, 
even if their current was less convenient than that of 
the river in the Siamese paradise, with half of it flowing 
in one direction and half in the direction opposite, 
‘there was the Volga, in which as we approached Nijni 
Novgorod (now known as Gorki) the captain of the 
small steamer attempted a short cut across a sandbank ; 
thea some of the crew in a rowing-boat made spasmodic 
and fruitless efforts, while they smoked many cigarettes, 
to refloat us in time to catch the larger boat at Nijni. 
In consequence 1 had to stay two days in that town, 
days during which I was continually being asked by 
the German clerk of the hotel whether he should or 
should not marry the proprietor’s daughter and settle 
down there for good. ... A very different river is 
that in the mountainous region between Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, down which you dart on a raft with 
man at cach end, who practically always prevent it from 
being broken on the rocks... . The Volga is rather 
dull, which the Danube certainly is not. Between that 
castle in the Austrian section where Blondel sang to 
his imprisoned master, Richard Cour de Lion, and 
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Valcov in the Danube delta where the bearded Lipovani 
sing so boisterously as they retum with sturgeon from 
the perils of the Black Sea, the hundreds of intervening 
miles are as varied as the countries through which the 
river flows. 

I have room only for 2 single memory, an Easter 
afternoon at Vidin in Bulgaria, my boat about to start 
upstream, a large crowd at the harbour, a Serb shouting 
into one of my ears that his revolver had been con- 
fiscated and he himself detained because, forsooth, he 
had fired at the ceiling of an inn, which was his in- 
variable custom on the Saturday of Easter; into my 
other ear two or three Bulgarians were loudly declaring 
that order and civilization must be respected. Ulti- 
mately we arranged the matter by allowing the Serb to 
continue his journey, while the revolver was to be sent 
to him, at his own expense, by parcel post. 


From thoughts of rivers one naturally passes—and 
very enjoyable are such meditations in sultry weather— 
to memorable swimming. But, though there is much to 
be said for 2 plunge in the Cam at 5 or 6 a.m. after a 
May Week dance, my happiest immersions have not 
been in rivers. On the last day of a year I'wallowed in 
the warm breakers at Cape Comorin, the southernmost 
point of India, and after I had dressed in a bamboo 
hut an elderly attendant was waiting’ outside with a 
neat bouquet of flowers, so that in accepting a tip he 
retained his dignity. In the same state, Travancore, I 
played tennis under arc-lamps, for the twilight is very 
brief, and before that it is too hot. One of the finest 
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players was the Maharajah’s sister, who was arrayed in a 
white sari down to her ankles, but with nothing on 
her feet... . A marvellous swim was at Tarragona 
in Spain, whete to the music of a distant guitar I floated 
on the undulating, moonlit Mediterranean. 

Memories of travel! What of the hundreds of houses 
in which I have stayed? Let me mention one in which 
my stay was problematical, for on the way to Mount 
Athos we landed at a small Greek village, and there, I 
was told, the proprietor of the inn would look at you 
and only if he approved of your style of face would 

“he give you a room. We had been invited to spend the 
night at the mayor’s vine-clad house and thus we did 
not have to pass the test or, having failed, to sleep upon 
the sandy shore... . 

One may enjoy not only one’s own memories of travel 
hut also those of other people. In this book I have 
put down a few of mine. But, although the reader 
will be taken by them into several countries, he might 
well object to have one comrade all the way. I, there- 
fore, to avoid monotony, include some stories here and 
there, travels of the imagination, which have nothing 
to do with this person except that he tells them. 


MEXICO 
ON THE ROAD TO CHILPANCINGO 


WO Americans were with me in the train that 

brought us to Iguala, Westall, a geologist, and 
Petleigh who was in the timber trade. Iguala is the 
place where Iturbide and other patriots, against whom 
he had lately fought, united for the promulgation of 
that instrument known as the Plan de Iguala. There 
have been many plans in Mexico, but this of 1821 is 
among the most famous and among the best. Iguala 
likewise is the place where they evolved the ptesent 
flag. To-day the town is something of a centre for the 
State of Guerrero. Peasants wander in from forty miles 
away to do their marketing, and by a line of motors 
recently established one can penetrate to Chilpancingo 
de los Bravos, the dreamy capital. 

We were given every chance of seeing what Iguala 
has to offer, since an alteration had to be effected on 
the car and it was five hours after breakfast-time when 
we began to load. The mail for Chilpancingo and 
beyond was in some thirty bags which filled the car. 
It seemed to us to be 2 pity that the Government pre- 
ferred to send their bags for the Pacific ports of South 
America by this peculiar way. There is the railway 
to Salina Cruz where vessels call, for I have seen them ; 
but lo! the bags are carried in erratic motors up to 
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Chilpancingo, then on horseback for a hundred miles 
to Acapulco, where they wait for boats. You therefore 
seem to run a cettain risk if you sead correspondence 
from this part of Mexico to Chili, but our young Ameri- 
can chauffeur assured us that the damage which a letter 
might receive from climate was of no importance. If 
these fellows, so he said, can read at all they do it well. 
He had the same high faith in the capacity of his machine, 
for when he took his seat he did not trouble to look 
sound, much less to ask the weight of any of the pieces 
that were piled upon the bags. And on the top of 
them sat Westall and Petleigh with his gun, My place 
was at the chauffeur’s left, and at my left, astride of a 
portmanteau that with several others and our cooking-” 
outfit had been fastened to the car with ropes, astride 
of my portmanteau was Ramdn, the gentle mozo, We 
were plad to have Ramén, because the chauffeur said 
that he was in the grip of fever and incapable of much 
exertion, Still he took us at a great old pace through 
Perthshire scenery, by waterfalls and mountain fields 
until, as it was growing dark, we reached the Balsa 
river and contrived to get across two slimy planks into a 
ferry-boat. The local Indians had to pull us up a 
hundred yards or so, the current being powerful, and 
then we navigated to the other side. In rather less 
than three hours we arrived on land, for when the 
wheels descended, first onc and then another, to the 
bottom of the boat, they had laboriously to be jacked 
up again. At last we got ashore, received another mail- 
bag and resumed our journey. In the rainy darkness we 
discerned but little of the road when it was heading 
straight through a ravine, at other times it hugged the 
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mountain. Swiftly it would turn aside, then back again, 
then almost make a circle round a rock. Although the 
car jerked in and out of ruts, it managed not to strike 
the mountain. As we tose and skirted round a fear- 
some precipice we only slided over once. 
At the beginning of it we made contact with a quantity 
of mud, sufficient to arrest the motor’s downward course. 
. Aquarter of an hour of delicate manceuvrings and 
we were back upon the road. It was a far cry yet to 
Chilpancingo, which my two American companions had 
been calling Chil, as if by such familiarity to make them- 
selves and all of us believe that it was not so distant. 
And their countryman, our fever-stricken chauffeur, was 
astonishingly cheerful. He was wet from coat to skin, 
because it had been his belief that this was not the 
rainy season. Destitute of overcoat, he whistled merrily. 
The sole precaution which he took against the weather 
was to keep his left hand at the turned-up collar of 
his coat, while with his right he undertook to steer 
the slipping car, We drove high up above the valley 
which contained a camp of lighted huts and round 
them a stockade. A little later on we overtook the 
soldiers with a ragged crew of convicts; they had 
been at work all day upon the road, and now were 
trudging back. From theit demeanour one supposed 
that they were as indifferent to fortune as to us; a 
single one, 2 giant, shook his fist at us, and he was 
brought to reason by a tiny soldier reaching up and 
boxing both his ears. We did not meet any people 
who were on the road for choice. Ramén, the gentle 
moxo, who was clinging to the cat at my left elbow, 
and who was as thinly clad as the American—poor 
Ir 
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Ramén merely shuddered. “Br—r—r—t,” said he. 
The mountain had been at the side where he was ; when 
we swerved across a bridge and he was hanging more or 
less above the precipice he did not speak. The ruts 
were always growing more pronounced ; parts of the 
road were flying in a constant shower above the two 
Americans who occupied their seats of peril on the 
baggage, perched behind us. After two or three more 
kilometres we descended to a marshy place where, at 
an Indian settlement, we halted, and Ramdn got water 
for the car. These native dwellings were so rickety 
that we could witness their domestic operations through 
the walls, We saw the menfolk mostly squatting round 
the fire, whereas the women at the outside of the circle 
knelt in front of stones and pounded corn to make 
tortillas for the evening meal, 

Again we took the road, though more than one of 
us, I do believe, was hoping for an instant breakdown, 
so that we, the victims of a most malicious sprite, could 
well ask for a place beside the Indians’ fire. We rolled 
into the darkness that was drenched with rain; it made 
us feel as if we were the citizens of some deep ocean’s 
floor, “ Br—r—r—r,” sighed Ramén, “Oh! what 
barbarity!” ‘The chauffeur knew that winding road 
by heart, but after three more wretched kilometres, 
which he did most gallantly, he stopped all of a sudden 
in his whistling, for between the mountain and the 
precipice were two enormous boulders and some smaller 
ones. This also had been brought about by the unend- 
ing rain. They must have fallen down the mountain 
side within the last half-hour, as we were presently 
informed by someone of the village who had been that 
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way on business, when he came at last with Ramon, 
whom we had despatched ‘in seatch of any help. He 
and four other villagers arrived with crowbars and with 
torches to assist us. The commander of this band 
tumed out to be a personage of forty with a weedy 
beard-—he looked as if he was a carpenter—and he could 
wield his crowbar very shrewdly; he insinuated it 
beneath a boulder and persuaded this unwelcome visitant 
to move towards him. His companions stared in 
admiration, more especially an aged fellow who was 
lavish with encouragement and praise. But the bouldet’s 
Ptogtess was not swift, and we had ample reason to 
desire to leave: above us from the mountain issued 
noises that were ominous. Yet, as it happened, they 
were never followed by a scattering of rocks; they 
scattered us, indeed, because we could not know if it 
would always be a case of shingle and of harmless stones. 
We fled as the reverberating noise began; we waited 
till the mountain had discharged itself and then we 
came back through the mud and tain. For want of 
crowbats most of us did nothing, save that from time 
to time we gave advice. When we had watched the 
weedy carpenter and his assistants move the boulder, 
maybe half a foot in half an hour, it seemed to us that 
if we turned our steps—the car we could by no means 
turn—towards the Indian settlement, this action, fraught 
with ignominy, would at any rate be prudent. They 
would take us, to be sure, inside the circle. We were 
partly reconciled already to the losing of our baggage, 
since the motor was in constant jeopardy of being 
crushed; but now the chauffeur thought he could 
advance. He moved his hind-wheel sideways with the 
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jack and then he charged into the narrow space between 
the mountain and the boulders, so that he became com- 
pletely jammed. There surged in us a dreadful feeling 
that the denizens of Acapulco would not have their 
mail in time and that some luckless people of the South 
American Republics would be absolutely disappointed 
in their news of Mexico. The cotton bags provided 
by their Governments in lieu of canvas ones were 
scarcely looking as if they would answer expectations, 
We were jammed, | say, between the mountain and th 

boulders. : 

Some of us have recollections of the talk around a 
camp-fire when the stats come nearer so that they may 
listen. We have had our comrades lying on the ground 
in glorious fatigue, who spoke, one fancied, to eternity. 
The silence of the wilderness fell back before them, On 
our hazardous, high path to Chilpancingo we had motor- 
lamps in place of dying embers, while the scented torches 
of the Indians were the stars, And thus we spoke: 

Ramon, the gentle moze (as he marked time in the 
mud): “Br—r—r—r. O God! O God! What end 
do we go to see?” 

The Venerable Indian: “OQ Candelario. That thou 
mayest live! It moves! Thou art more strong 
than——” 

‘The Mountain; “ M—M-—attle—m—m—m—achcheh 


The Chauffeur (at his wheel): “ Suppose you want a 
change of air... .. Jesus, can’t it rain? ... Say! 
If you're better now you might as well come back.” 

The Weedy Carpenter {as he advances): “‘ Let us do 
the work! We have begun it.” 
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Ramon {advancing from the other side): “O my 
mother! Hee we are indeed!” (He laughs hysteric- 
ally.) 

The Weedy Carpenter (to those behind him): “J 
am smiling! They cannot do without us others.” 

The White-clad Indians (lit up by the motor-lamps) : 
“We others!” 

Ramon: “ Br—r—r— But it is cold! Carajo, I 
do swear that it is cold.” 

The Venerable Indian: “Boy! Be you even as our 
Candelario. What is the good of you? Tell me. Be 
still.” 

A Mournful One (who stands and contemplates) : 
“Would that to God we had not come! And yet 
perhaps they will be paying as we do deserve, by God. 

. But who knows?” 

The Venerable Indian: “O God, may you be 
exalted |” 

Parts of the Motor: “ Gl—gl—gl—o—o—gi—gl— 
oshshgl——” 

Chorus of Indians: “‘ What shall we do? We ate 
hete to be destroyed! O thou machine, and may thy 
days be short! And may the hand of God be on 
thee 1”? 

The Weedy Carpenter : “ It is pleasant that the lamps 
are hot.” 

* * * * * 

Manfully and ably did the Indians toil, so that we 
went upon our way. Those other five-and-thirty kilo- 
metres shall not here detain us and the fact is that we 
were so much inured to the deplorable conditions as 
to—I could almost say be mesry. We were quite in- 
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different when something happened to the steeting 
apparatus, and we laughed when it began to hail, We 
shrugged our shoulders at the lightning, just as if we 
dwelt in gay Valencia, where it has been ordered by 
St. Vincent Ferrer not to fall. But there was something 
pitiable when the car, which had been rolling through 
so much of rain and mud, was in distress for lack of 
water. 
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IN A FIELD 


'N a field, not very far as birds would fly from Mexico 

the capital, I met Prisciliano ploughing with a wooden 
plough. He came towards me, white against the greyish 
sky, and in the evening wind his large, white drawers 
flapped like sails. He did not hurry, though the dark- 
ness was approaching. Then I saw that he was middle- 
aged, 2 weather-beaten man; he smiled, 

“Very good night,” I said. 

“That you may pass it well!” He stood there, 
leaning on the plough, and with an undecided look. 
He did not speak, but studied me as thoroughly as if 
he were a child. 

And his intentions seemed to be pacific. 

“Sefior,” he said, “I should be glad if you could 
play the flute. I have one.” He removed his large 
hat carefully, and from the inside he produced this 
instrument. “ It will be good if you can play,” quoth he. 

So primitive a thing it was that, as I held it in my 
hand, I wondered how it could emit coherent music. 

“With permission,” said Prisciliano, as he sat him 
down upon a rock. He put the huge sombrero on his 
head again, so that I who was standing over him could 
not observe his face. He sat there very patiently. How 
could I disappoint him ? 

Looking up and down the long, grey road I saw no 
possible saplenfe. These in Mexico are people who will 
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do things for you when you happen to be incapacitated. 
All the deputies, for instance, have suplenies, who sit 
in the Chamber, legislating when the deputies are sick. 
The toad was edged with trees that fluttered in the 
wind, 

“Tt is a pretty flute,” said I. 

“Ah!” said Prisciliano. He clasped his knees and 
slowly sce-sawed on the rock. Then presently he took 
his hat off, fumbled in it till he found some cigarettes, 
and reached a packet up to me. “ Pethaps before you 
start to play?” he said. From his expression one would 
have imagined that I had already played to him for 
several hours. I sat down at his side, and while he 
held his useful hat against the wind J lit my cigarette, 
“With your permission "—he had borrowed it to light 
his own, and then he put it back between my lips. 
For some minutes we said nothing, but there was a 
pleasant music in the trees. 

“You have been living here,” { asked, “a long time ?” 
He was so completely in the picture. 

“T have lived here always... . 1 am Prisciliano 
Guerra, at your orders,” 

It was restful to gaze out across the wide, brown 
field to where the mist was gathering. Beyond there 
tose the dead volcano with the fingers of the red-gold 
sun laid on the snowy peak of it, And thus it was 
as if a blazing torch was lifted up into the sky. The 
shadows underneath it were as tender as the sky ; they 
knew that in a little moment they would overwhelm 
the torch and all its bravery, as Time had overwhelmed 
that other blaze of the volcano. Very tender were the 
shadows as they closed upon the mountain’s glory. 
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My friend expectorated. “ You are thinking that you 
cannot live here always,” so he said, “since there is 
naught that happens.” 

“But, Prisciliano ! ” 

As for me, I do not care,” he said. “It does not 
touch me.” And he let a smoky column rise up from 
the corer of his mouth. It did not live long in the 
wind. 

“At all events to stay here for a little ae I said, 

“would be delicious,” 

“T am nothing, nothing.” 

“IE it were so peaceful everywhere in Mexico!” I 
said, 

“Ah well,” observed Prisciliano, “the pulgue does a 
lot of harm.” 

“It was the Revolution I was thinking of.” 

“What Revolution? When?” he asked. 

“‘Madero’s—surely you have heard of it? For 
months it has been going on, all over Mexico.” 

“You speak the truth? A Revolution? And there 
was some killing, tell me? It is sad,” he mused, “ yes, 
very sad that men will not be satisfied. You do not 
know the village over there?” He pointed with his 
hand to the horizon. “ Pues, I have heatd things . . . 
and, who knows ?, if I were living in that place perhaps 
I also would not be well satisfied. Who knows?” 

“Madero was not satisfied,” I said, “with Don 
Porfirio.” . : ‘ 

He scowled. “ But Don Porfirio,” he said, “is Don 
Porfirio. ., . And what succeeded ?” 

“ This will all be a Republic now, with free elections 
and——” 
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“What did he do with Madero? Ha! I see him 
hanging from a tree, or did they do it in the prison? 
He is very great, our Don Porfirio. He is the greatest 
man of all the Republic, Truly he is 2 man.” Pris- 
ciliano gazed at me with some defiance. “Si, sefior,” 
he said... . “But it is cold. I am detaining you.” 

The fiery colour had all vanished from the dead 
volcano, Everywhere the same grey mist was being 
spread; the last of all the flame had tried to find a 
refuge in the windy sky. 

Prisciliano rose. “ With your permission,” he rte- 
marked, “and over there you have your house. But 
it is cold, is it not?” 

“Until another time,” I said, “ we have been talking 
much—and we have had no music.” 

He put hack the flute inside his hat. 

“1 wish ] could have played for you,” I said. 

“Many times I thank you,” said Prisciliano, “ for 
when there is anyone who plays to me I am more pleased 
than any drunkard. Iam going.” And he started with 
his wooden plough and as if he would continue all 
the night. 

He travelled down the field with even steps, appat- 
ently not looking to the right or left. He was the 
very spirit of the Indian race—indomitable, persevering, 
slow, One fancied that he had been ploughing and 
would plough for ever, and that if this wind became the 
voice of sirens he would not be interrupted. 

Then suddenly he stopped. By this time he was far 
away, but as the great sombrero moved a trifle one 
could know his head was sinking forward. Thus he 
stayed, a lonely figure, while the wind was playing with 
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his flimsy garments. Against the sombre background 
of the earth and air he was 2 motionless white statue. 
Yes, for he was the belated statue of the armies of the 
soil that have bestowed their monuments on kings and 
captains, 

While the shadows, like a flock of friendly birds, 
were gathering about him, at his feet and on hisshoulders, 
he remained as if he were oppressed by grievous or 
inextricable thoughts. And then he grasped the plough 
once more and strode away into the darkness. 
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ALBANIA 
MURDER IN THE CLOSE SEASON 


yo will probably discover on the quay of San 
Giovanni di Medua, that ramshackle and malarial 
village of Northern Albania, a Roman Catholic priest 
who has been on a visit to Rome. There he divested 
himself of his moustache and now is unable to leave 
the coast and return to his unbridled parishioners, the 
Hoti, the Castrati or one of the other bellicose tribes 
in theit rock-bound fastness until he is equipped with a 
moustache, for they look upon a clean-shaven man as 
cfleminate and ludicrous. And when the reverend 
father has decided to go back he will go very far from 
the Europe known to most of us. 

‘The town of Scutari, relatively speaking a large and 
important place, lies about twenty miles inland from 
San Giovanni, and there, in the precincts of the cathedral, 
J met a very sympathetic priest who was also compelled 
to tarry awhile, but on account of other circumstances. 
His brother, an editor, had had occasion to kill a maa, 
which he afterwards freely confessed he was sorry to 
have done as the man was an annual subscriber, but 
his conduct in the office was so uncompromising that 
the editor, according to a brief paragraph written by 
himself, had the choice between losing a subscriber or 
his own life. In a few days a relative of the dead man 
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had slain the editor and the feud was well under way. 
The priest had been watned that his cloth might not 
protect him, but no Albanian will break the laws of 
sanctuary, and while he remained in the purlieus of the 
church he would be safe, Naturally, he found the life 
monotonous and he was glad when I used to spend 
an hour or two with him, 

One afternoon he told me the following story :— 

“Years ago,” he said, “ when I was a young and 
inexperienced priest, our bishop here in Scutari was 
hesitating as to whom he should send up into a particu- 
larly wild part of the country. The previous clergyman 
had been the son of a local chieftain and, moreover, a 
man very much respected for his own sake, as he had 
participated in numerous forays against other tribes, and 
it was said of him that he never wasted a bullet. No 
one among the available clergy was anxious to take the 
succession of such a man, and the priests of the neigh- 
bouring tribes in the mountains clamoured that some- 
one should be sent, because the bereaved parish was 
declaring that unless this were done with very little 
delay it would be necessary for them to kidnap some 
adjacent clergyman.” 

“The bishop,” I said, “ must have been gratified to 
see how profoundly religious they were.” 

“And profoundly considerate,” said my friend. 
“ They used to kill their prisoners and were very loath 
to deny them the last solace of the Church. Well, I 
was 2 young enthusiast and I begged the bishop to allow 
me to go. I remember it as if it were yesterday. A 
deputation of three or four men from the tribe, who 
had come down to Scutari, put me very saat 
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on one of their two donkeys—the other was laden with 
groceries—and off we went. For three days we climbed 
by devious paths—as we were few in number we had 
to avoid certain villages with which our relations were 
unfriendly—and if it had not been for my youthful 
ardour I should have enjoyed the trip very little. It 
was utterly fatiguing, even on the donkey, and although 
my escort did their best to be kind to me it was not in 
their nature to be conversational. They strode along, 
lithe and fierce, everyone of them with several weapons 
and a bulky umbrella, They were dressed, of cousse, 
in homespun cloth, white serge with tightly-fitting 
trousers and a broad, black stripe of braid, the costume 
they have worn for centuries. 

“At last,” he continued, “I arrived in my parish 
and there 1 had to live, like everyone else, in a kind of 
tower with the dwelling-room high above the ground. 
After we had climbed up there we used to pull the 
ladder up behind us. 1 was becoming accustomed to 
this sort of life and during the first few days I did not 
hear a single gua go off. One morning ] woke very 
carly ; it was a beautiful autumn day, the ruggedness of 
the bleak mountains was enveloped in a veil of blue- 
grey mists and only one man was astir, an old man 
who had come out of his house, not far from mine. 
He lifted up his gun, 1 followed the direction and I 
saw, outside another house, a young woman, standing 
with a2 bow] upon her head. He surely could not be 
intending to assassinate the girl and yet he seemed to 
be deliberately aiming at her. She did not perceive him; 
that was clear, and then I noticed that her lips were 
moving and she had a very stern expression. 
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“* Petrit 1” I called out—that was the old man’s name 
—‘is it not a splendid morning?” 

“He looked up at me and nodded. ‘ Afterwards,’ he 
said, ‘we can converse. I have some business now.’ 

“For the love of God,’ I cried, ‘ have you forgotten 
that I am a priest?’ 

“He shrugged his shoulders. ‘ But are women not 
immune among you?’ I demanded. 

“©Yes, oh, yes,’ he said, I thought impatiently. By 
this time someone else, a shepherd with a miserable 
cow and four or five lean goats, had come between my 
house and Petrit’s. When he saw what was about to 
happen he stopped still. He was preparing to enjoy 
the spectacle. I waved my hand so frantically and 
appealed to him with gestures that he should prevent 
this deed. There was not a moment to be lost. But 
all the shepherd did was to smile stupidly and to salute 
me with a N’gat jeta—t May you live long!’ 

“That poor gitl,’ I burst out, ‘she will not live 
long.’ 

“Then Petrit fired. I saw that he had struck the 
bow! and that the milk which it contained was pouring 
over her. 

“© Thank God,’ I cried, ‘ that you have missed.’ He 
was not disappointed; on the contrary, he had an air 
as if he had accomplished something. 

“*Now,’ remarked the shepherd, ‘it will show het 
that with Petrit one does not succeed.” 

“As for that man himself, he looked a little grim as 
he strode back into his house. J asked the shepherd to 
enlighten me and then I learned that she, Ione, had 
been trying to bring down a curse on Petrit and his 
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household, but the curse had been destroyed when he 
upset the milk. 

“Why had she wanted to call down the curse? In 
those parts when two families have quarrelled all the 
males of one of them must leave the village. But in 
the harvest period those exiled men come back and 
then one can sec mortal enemies engaged upon the 
land a yatd or two from one another. Now there was 
a certain young man, Basil Chereki by name, a member 
of a banished family, who came back to work on the 
harvest. He was the betrothed of that girl Ilone, and 
as she was by far the most attractive girl in the tribe 
it is not astonishing that several other young men were 
in love with her. Among them was Michael, the son 
of Petrit. And Basil always felt, when he was away 
from the village, that Michael and the other young 
men were hovering round Tone. So this time he gave 
it out, while he was in the harvest-field, that he did not 
intend to Jeave the village when the harvest had been 
gathered, ‘This resolution of his created a tremendous 
exciiement. There was admiration for his courage, but 
everyone was shocked at the way in which he was 
proposing to defy tradition. The case was so unpre- 
cedented that noone knew at first how they should 
act. And so they put the matter in my hands, because 
they said 1 had more education than themselves. Maybe 
that f would have some arguments which Basil would 
acknowledge. So I sent for him and told him that 
one must, above all else, be honourable, a maintainer 
of the great tradition. What would happen to the tribe, 
I asked, if such things were to be neglected?” 

“He made no response and I held up before him 
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the example of his relative which I had heatd of. This 
young man had found it necessary to assassinate his 
brother. A Montenegrin had fled to their house and 
the Prince of Montenegro had offered a reward for the 
body, dead or alive, of this man. The brother had 
succumbed to the temptation, he had killed their guest. 
So when the elder one returned, saw what had happened 
and enquired how much the Prince had paid, ‘You 
have not,’ he declared, ‘been paid enough,’ and with 
those words he drove a knife into his brother’s heart. 

“ But my endeavours were in vain. I could not recall 
the young man to a sense of decency, for he declined to 
honour the traditions of his fathers. Then I said -that 
I would seriously have to think of excommunicating 
him unless he cast aside that stubborn conduct and 
tum into a self-respecting man, ‘It is not merely the 
consequences to you,’ I said, ‘that I am thinking of, 
but the fact that you will undermine the established 
orderof things, and God knows what will be the end of it.’ 

“ However, I could not accomplish anything, and on 
the next day when the harvesters had finished in the 
field a person who was lounging there began to talk to 
Basil and, while they conversed, they went up through 
the village; they wete leaving the last house behind 
them just as Basil noticed that a number of young men, 
led by that Michael, Petrit’s son, had gathered round 
them. Rapidly they closed on him from every side and 
he was in a trap. When Michael spoke he was quite 
courteous, but his voice was trembling. 

“© You will be so good,’ he said, ‘ as to depart accord- 
ing to the custom.’ 

“ Although Basil was encircled by those men, and 
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though there was unfriendliness on all their faces, he 
assumed an air of nonchalance, 

“* A lovely evening,’ he said, ‘ the stars will soon be 
coming out.’ 

“ «What have you to say to me?” demanded Michael. 
Fists were being shaken and the tribesmen, never very 
patient, muttered their exasperation. All of them were 
friends of Michael. 

“* At the proper time,’ said Michael, ‘ you will go!’ 

““Yes, that is it,’ said Basil merrily, ‘ when I deter- 
mine that it is the proper time.’ 

“He made as if he had no persecutors round him 
and he took a step in the ditection of the village. 

“Daring to insult us!’ someone cried. ‘How can 
we bear it!’ 

“They were calling upon Michael to be firm or else 
they would themselves know what to do. And then 
Hone, with another girl, arrived, Perhaps they had been 
told that Basil was in danger. And Ilone walked as if 
she were an angry empress. Silence fell upon the 
group; oo other woman in the tribe could have com- 
pelled them to behave like that. She and her friend 
strode up to Basil. 

“*Come,’ she said to him, ‘I want you.’ And a 
path was opened for them. 

“After they had gone a littke way some of the young 
men merely stared at them, while others gave out jerky 
laughs and some began to ask of Michael why he had 
permitted this to happen, He was very flushed, 

““Well, you have lost Hone,’ somebody informed 
him. 

“*What was I to do?’ he cried. But for the next 
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few days he was so chaffed by his companions for his 
helplessness when Basil walked away, that he would 
start up in the night and swear to be avenged. They 
would be shown, and Basil would be shown, that he 
was someone to be reckoned with, a man of iron will, 
as much as any member of the tribe. 

“He took to staying in the house, one reason being 
that his comrades had become unbearable, another 
reason that he wished to plan a scheme for getting rid 
of Basil.. The best way, of course, would be to murder 
him. 

“ They told me that he used to stalk about the main 
room of his father’s house, not listening to anyone. 
It is a room that I know well; many ate the meals 
which I have eaten there, for I had much to do with 
Petrit. Far away, at the end of the room, the women 
would crouch over the fire, black silhouettes against 
the blaze. One of the young women had to stand 
beside us of an evening with a torch as we consumed, 
on ordinary occasions, the tepid mutton and, before 
that, drank a glass or two of rakia. Alternately she 
held the torch now in her right hand, now in the left— 
she would have stood there half the night, I think, and 
not complained. Around the room were rudely-painted 
chests; you noticed now and then the colours in the 
flickering light. And then it made the weapons shine 
upon the wall, the lethal weapons and the tools for 
working in the fields. Large, hollow tree-trunks on 
the ground were filled with flour and other food ; there 
was a jumble of old clothes upon the chests and else- 
where, also cartridge-belts and bridles, thick white sheets 
of home-made felt, red cotton pillows, plaited reed mats. 
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* All these things, no doubt, ate there to-day, but 
Michael is no longer there. He fled to North America 
and he will not come back. He lay in wait for Basil 
and he shot him when the harvest had not yet been 
gathered—it was 2 transgression against all our hallowed 
customs. A command came up from Scutari, from the 
authorities, that we should burn down Petrit’s house, . 
but as there was no friendship then between the tribe 
and Scutati they disobeyed that order. 

“ What has troubled Petrit all these years is the defiance 
of the customs. It is like the shadow of a flock of 
vultures which has fallen over him. There will, he 
feels, be retribution and he is in daily dread of it. 

“Often he would summon me with the idea that 1 
could solace him ; always he was much too conscious of 
impending doom, Just as Michael once had done, so 
now his father strode upon those axe-hewn planks of 
the long room, Their creaking was to me as if it were 
an echo of the man’s distress. 

“What can I do?’ he used to ask me in despair. 

“* Remember this,’ | said, ‘that God is merciful.’ 

“But no,’ he cried.‘ The blackest punishment will 
surly fall upon this house, considering that we have 
broken the most ancient laws,’ 

“You may be astonished that his cold, inflexible 
resolve of other days has utterly forsaken him. If now 
Hone were to call down curses on him—but she has 
fo reason for it—he would not attempt to shoot the 
bow! of milk from off her head. He is indeed a broken 
man.” 

The tale was finished and the priest—a bell was calling 
him to vespers—shook my hand. 
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A thought occurred to me. I begged him to forgive 
me if I kept him for 2 moment longer. Michael was 
the guilty person of the story he had told me. It was 
Michael who had sinned by slaughtering 2 man in the 
one season of the year when such a deed is not permitted. 
Michael was responsible for all his father’s sufferings, 

Petrit would, I said, be more than human if he were 
not glad to see that Michael’s punishment began as soon 
as he had done the deed and then was forced to fly. 
Upon an alien shore, I said, in misery he lingers. . . . 

“Every month he sends a very fine remittance,” said 
the priest. “‘ Those long festoons of small, dried fish 
that are suspended from the ceiling in the room that I 
have spoken of, the fish one eats on days of fasting— 
well, for years now Petrit has received more dollars 
every month from Michael than thete are small fish, 
Michael writes that he is prosperous and that he soon 
will be a millionaire.” 
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continue their education in Greek as that was not the 
State language, and Albanian, though very ancient, is 
not yet what it should be. “For instance,” he said, 
“in this town an American missionary arrived with a 
supply of tracts. A Moslem schoolmaster raised no 
objection when he entered the class-room and addressed 
the boys. One may doubt whether a travelling Moslem 
would have been given similar hospitality in my country 
or in America. And when, after his address, the 
missionary proceeded to sing: ‘Fight the good fight 
. «2 his amiable audience would probably have joined 
in if they had known the words. As for those tracts, it 
scems that in one of them the words ‘ Blessed are the 
meek in spirit’ had, owing to the limitations of the 
Albanian language, to be rendered ‘ Blessed are the 
weak-minded.’ And even a shy young man, unable to 
say in Albanian ‘I love you,’ has to say without more 
ado, ‘1 want you.’ Therefore it has been decided to 
turn to French.” 

1 asked him if Themistokles was conversant with 
French, Thad heard that during the Great War, when 
the French were in occupation of this part of Albania, 
it occurred ta them that it would be opportune to 
establish a republic, the Republic of Korytza, complete 
with postage stamps and a President. For this office 
they had chosen one Themistokles. 

“He had always been an innkeeper,” said Monsieur 
X, “and with no leisure for the learning of a foreign 
tongue. But in his own how eloquent he was! Some 
people would have called him a bore ; certainly he was 
most voluble. For a time things went fairly well. It 
could not be expected of Themistokles and his native 
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assistants, uninstructed as they were in republican ideals, 
that they would not make mistakes; but the French 
officers were always ready to give their advice. And 
some persons, both Albanians and French, believed that 
the Korytza Republic would endure. Then, alas! it 
was discovered that Themistokles was an Austrian spy 
and that some of his officials had been engaged in similar 
activities, and a court martial sentenced them to be 
hanged. They were taken to a convenient spot, a piece 
of waste land just outside the town, where a gallows 
had been erected. Themistokles craved permission to 
speak, and then one of his followers was rather disloyal. 
He was asked whether he had any objection to a set 
speech by Themistokles. ‘By no means,’ he answered, 
“but hang me first.’” 
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OW becoming ate those high combs which the 
ladies wear in Seville, with a black mantilla falling 
from them to the neck and shoulders, And when a 
young woman in addition has the glorious, grave eyes 
of Andalucia—their gravity shot through with laughter— 
it is probable, 1 say that if you meet her it is all too 
probable, she will not be alone. You have to circumvent 
her escort, which may well be tedious, and may also lead 
to nothing. As we go through life we cannot say at 
any moment if we are on a good road of a blindalley. 
But the lady in the garden of the Aledzar was not 
accompanied by anyone, though I should have imagined 
that such beauty would have needed, at the least, & 
regiment. She happened to be strolling down a path 
with a yew hedge on either side of it. Perhaps those 
crimson flowers of the flame-trees caused her to look 
paler than she was; and certainly her eyes were sad. 
I longed to tell her that I, too, was very sad, for on 
, the next day I was leaving Seville, and when would I 
meet again my dear, old friend, John Dalebrook, Seville’s 
English doctor? 1 was much in need of consolation, 
Now she stopped to look into a little pool of water, 
and a pigeon, that was in possession of a soft green area 
of grass, went fluttering up on to her shoulder, How 
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she smiled! If only I could think of some way to 
begin a conversation. And, after all, Seville is a town 
which undetstands halfspoken words, a town where 
other people do not watch, and where nothing can 
surprise them, for it is the least provincial of the towns 
of Spain. 

Much encouraged by these meditations, I was going 
towards the lady when a peppet-tree attracted her 
attention, The gnarled, old tree and the pink berries 
on it, playing hide and seek among the feathery foliage— 
this made a pretty picture, and the girl stood there, 
admiring it. 

I was, by this time, close to her. One of the pleasant 
features of the garden of the Alcézar is that it is divided 
into little, separate enclosures, some of which are so 
constructed that the occupants cannot be overlooked. 

“ How beautiful!” I said. 

She did not turn round from her contemplation of the 
tree, but in a level voice remarked that it was 
beautiful. 

“ Maybe,” I said, “ you have never seen it before? 
Your home is not in Seville?” 

“No, no,” she replied. And then, still not turning 
round, she glided out of the enclosure, Well, at any 
tate she had not stared through me, as one may some- 
times in the Plaza San Fernando see a nursemaid doing 
to a soldier when she is not in the mood. I had escaped 
this treatment, but beyond that I had little to congratu- 
late myself upon. And yet there is a Spanish provetb— 
only he, it says, is fortunate with women of whom they 
take no notice. 

As I, rather gloomily, followed the girl—she had 
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admitted she was no Sevillan and its amiable ways might 
not appeal to her—I thought of Monsieur Henry de 
Montherlant, who would surely have been equal to the 
situation, for in his latest book of Spanish travel he 
described how in a thickly populated railway carriage, 
rumbling through the night, he managed a seduction, 
whose danger made it the more fascinating. Since he 
is a Frenchman he is, says Monsieur de Montherlant, a 
little sordid; and this quality displayed itself in his 
regret at having bought a first-class ticket and then 
travelling third—regret, that is to say, when he did not 
know what her attitude would be. 

Now the madonna of the comb was toying with a 
small pomegranate bush. If only one could be both 
gallant and clever, like Monsieur de Montherlant. Or, 
like his compatriot, “Jean Guiton, the little, broad- 
shouldered mayor of La Rochelle, who defended that 
town in a notable siege and declared that he would stab 
anyone who should dare to suggest a surrender. With 
these words he brought his dagger down upon 2 marble 
table with such violence that he made sundry indenta- 
tions in it. No one says that Guiton was not gallant, 
and his cleverness was wonderful, because he flourished 
under Louis XII, whereas the table—as one may pet- 
ceive in the town-hall of La Rochelle—is obviously 
Louis XIV. 

“Yes?” Tt was her voice, 

J saw that she had put her pensiveness aside. 

“You were laughing,” she said. 

As I was telling her what it was all about, it seemed 
to me that I had never known two eyes so charmingly 
expressive. 
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“T should like to go some day,” she said, “to La 
Rochelle.” 

“Meanwhile,” I said, “ have you seen everything here 
in the Alcazar? For instance, if we go behind those 
cyptess-trees we shall-come to Maria de Padilla’s bath.” 

“T know it,” she said. 

“ And in the roof are some holes where Don Pedro 
the Cruel” 

“T do not like Don Pedro,” said the lady. 

“To have lived in those times! After she had left 
the bath the courtiers used to drink the water. But 
perhaps you know all that, though you are not of 
Seville?” 

“Tam going home,” she said, “to-morrow. I am 
going down to Cadiz by the river-boat.” 

“T, too, am going down to Cadiz.” 

“Tt is beautiful, so white, so—how shall I describe 
it?” 

“Do not give yourself the trouble,” I told her. 
“And you will not miss the boat ?” 

“No,” she said gravely, “I will not miss the boat. 
And now ”—she looked at her watch—“I must leave 
you.” 

She had gone, batred from my sight by one of those 
thick oleanders. For a moment I detested that large 
oleander. As I looked at it the leaves displayed their 
dark side and the lighter one. 

This was the most delicious part of the adventure, 
the uncertainty about to-morrow’s voyage down the 
Guadalquivir. 
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VILLAJOYOSA 


HE approach to Villajoyosa is exceedingly romantic. 

A narrow-gauge line runs notth-eastward from 
Alicante into that part of the province which, until a 
few years ago, was difficult of access. It is a grand 
promontory of fantastic rocks and little coves, while all 
the inland region is as if Salvator Rosa had devised it. 
And although I found that one could take a ticket to 
Villajoyosa, there was uncertainty as to whether it 
existed, for one map said there was a place called Villa- 
jollosa and two other maps ignored it... When I 
reached the village one of the first inscriptions that 1 
saw upon a building was the word “ Exploradores,” 
This apparently was where they assembled, the public- 
spirited men who, living in Villajoyosa, go in search 
of it. 

1 did not expect that the hostelry would be sumptuous, 
and yet they gave me two bedrooms, which had no 
connecting door, in fact no door at all. But the entire 
stafl—an uncle with a very bushy moustache, a niece 
with the usual black dress, and a lanky nephew—assured 
me that noone would be placed in the other room. I 
would have no fault to find, they said. 

T found none with the dinner—two poached eggs, a 
dish of spinach, one of red mullet, a veal cutlet, perfectly 
done, with mushrooms and sauté potatoes, then a Swiss 
cheese, grapes and peaches. There was a bottle of 
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agreeable red wine. With the two bedrooms and 
coffee and rolls in the morning my bill amounted to 
the equivalent of three shillings and sixpence. And a 
concert was thrown in. 

I dase say that if one were to remain in Villajoyosa one 
would gradually become mule-proof. As it was, a very 
vociferous animal started to give voice at five o’clock. 
No doubt he did not know that it sounded as if an 
orchestra of lunatics, each for himself, were playing on 
defective concertinas. That mule did not intend in this 
way to salute the dawn, as we were still enveloped in 
the night. Perhaps he was not pleased with something 
or pethaps he was engaged upon a song of love, platonic 
love, seeing that he was a mule, This last surmise J 
thought was the most probable, because a second mule 
joined in, and then they vied with one another in their 
protestations. Wishing to discourage them I stepped 
on to the balcony, and thete I found a dog. He had 
tefrained from entering my room, although here too 
there was no door, and he seemed to think that I should 
leave him just as undisturbed... . At last when it 
was daylight I beheld that in the courtyard wete no less 
than ten mules and three donkeys. They had been 
there, the poor creatures, ] heard afterwards, from 
three o'clock, because the country people do not go 
themselves into the market-place, but sell their produce 
to the local merchants, 

During breakfast I sought information with regard 
to the “ Exploradores””—they were neither more nor 
less than Boy Scouts. As for the romance of Villa- 
joyosa, past and present, there is of the Moorish castle 
a tremendous bastion, but of the church found by the 
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Moors and tumed by them into a mosque there is no 
trace. The sole antiquity the parish church has got 
is a fine Roman gravestone which supports the font. 

Down on the beach I met a venerable fisherman who 
cast alovely line. He informed me that the day was not 
a favourable one; at other times he often took within 
an hour two pounds of fish or three, which I should 
scarcely have believed had he not mentioned that his 
bait possessed a special potency. It was a kneaded 
mass of anchovies and bread. 


THE SCOTTISH COLLEGE AT VALLADOLID 


'N Februaty 1788 the town of Valladolid was ravaged 

by terrible floods ; on the 25th, between five and six 
in the morning, there was such an unprecedented rise 
of the river that in three hours a considerable part of 
the place was a network of deep and rushing canals. 
Boats, carriages and men on horseback succeeded in 
saving thousands of people who would otherwise have 
perished. Among those who distinguished themselves 
was Alexander Cameron, Rector of the Scottish College. 
He happened to be celebrating Mass, and in the midst 
of it he ran to the rescue of his fellow-citizens. Fol- 
lowed by the Vice-Rector and the students, he fought 
his way to where a huge boat was housed. They 
extricated it, put it on their shoulders and made it, we 
ate told, an anchor of salvation. 

I visited the College, whose exterior is absolutely 
without ormament. The waiting-room into which I 
was shown had, likewise, a very austere aspect; but 
the small private room of the Rector—or was it merely 
his charm that made it charming? And one could see 
that this white-haired old gentleman from Lanarkshire 
was not devoid of business capacity. As he sat curled 
up in his little leather armchair, he pointed out to me 
on the opposite wall 2 photograph of a block of build- 
ings, which included an hotel and shops and dwelling- 
houses. The founder of the College had endowed it 
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with a home in Madrid, but a King of Spain had given it 
this other place in Valladolid. Therefore they had 
always enjoyed an income from the rents in Madrid, 
and when certain streets in the capital had to be widened 
their house was pulled down. Of course they received 
compensation, which the present Rector invested in 
such a way that the College is very prosperous, He and 
his students have a plan to transfer themselves to a more 
suitable and more healthy spot on the outskirts of 
Valladolid ; they already possess a country-house where 
they spend the hottest months of the year. 

This College was, of course, founded at a time when 
the Catholic Church in Scotland was under suffocating 
disabilities. A young Scottish nobleman—the Spaniards 
call him the Conde de Semple, and there is still to-day 
a Castle Semple in Scotland—this young man, when 
Mary Stuart was imprisoned by Elizabeth, went off 
to the Low Countries, after having taised three regiments 
of Scottish infantry and three of horse. They were 
able to win for the Duke of Alba more than one great 
fortress, so that a reward of 70,000 ducats was offered 
to Semple. He declared, however, that he was not 
fighting for such a purpose. In 1582 he went to Spain, 
being then thirry-six years old. In 1588 the Duke of 
Parma sent him on a mission to Scotland, the object of 
which was to induce King James to make war against 
Elizabeth. But the luckless envoy found himself lodged 
in an Edinburgh prison, in the attic of a house which 
had seven floors. No less than 400 soldiers are said 
to have been stationed round the building ; but neverthe- 
fess, thanks to the scheme of a woman, Semple escaped. 
His sister, the Countess of Ross, was allowed to send 
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him thee pies for the gratification of his immediate 
guatd. These pies were so substantial that Semple did 
not have to place more than two of them before his 
guests. When the banquet was finished he begged 
them to leave him alone, as he wished to perform his 
teligious duties. The third pie contained a rope of 
silk by which he then proceeded to let himself down 
from that lofty prison. No doubt it is easier to escape 
if you are guatded by 4oo men than by two or three; 2 
Scottish soldier would naturally resent having to watch 
the four-hundredth part of a man. At all events the 
soldiers who had been told off to surround that build- 
ing did not do so with success. Semple retumed to 
Spain, where he was made much of and in 1627 he 
founded the College. 

The young men who are sent out from Scotland are 
usually twenty or twenty-one years old ; they remain at 
Valladolid until they are ordained, say at the age of 
twenty-four. After the Great War they were often 
much older, as they had interrupted their studies to go 
to the front. They attend theological and philosophical 
classes at Valladolid University, and after the first couple 
of months they are not incommoded by the language. 
Much else did the Rector tell me, for example how the 
holder of his office is selected. The Catholic Bishops 
of Scotland send a list of three names to the Spanish 
Ambassador and the first of these is naturally chosen. 
Once the Rector is in the saddle, the Bishops in Scot- 
land have little or no power over him; but the present 
Rector, out of courtesy, sends home a complete annual 
statement, touching on all the activities of the College, 
its financial position and so on. 
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“1 suppose,” I said, “that here in Valladolid there 
ate scarcely any Protestants?” 

“ Very few indeed,” said the Rector, “ although there 
is an Englishman who ministers to them. He is sent 
out by one of the missionary societies; and,” said the 
Rector, ‘the is a delightful fellow.” 

It is Cervantes who describes a man by saying that 
his smile was like a benediction. 


TUNIS 
THREE TOMBS IN A CAFE 


HE bazaars of Tunis, a great network of arcades 

and alleys, picturesque in the extreme, are mote 
enchanting than the similar bazaars of Cairo or Damascus. 
Here, in the heart of this white town of Tunis, ate the 
so-called souks, where the atticle is made before your 
eyes as it was made long centuries ago. Every native 
trade of Tunis is represented. There are saddlers, 
there are metal-workers, there are makers of the scarlet 
Moslem caps—the fez has been of late supplied from 
Ttaly—-and these caps, which are worn by all save the 
most elegant Moslems, involve a very laborious catding 
by means of thistles. The workman holds in one hand 
two of these thistles which have been dried by the rays 
of the mighty African sun, and from dawn to dusk he 
“tubs with his thistles the embryo caps. There are souks 
devoted to the dealers in henna, who also supply you 
with highly ornamented and enormous wedding-candles, 
other souks where rose and jasmine and the rest of the 
Tunisian perfumes can be bought, souks where in little 
booths a learned-looking notary is at your service, souks 
near the Great Mosque where books in Arabic are sold 
—and most of them are published in Egypt. ‘Thete is 
the Souk el Fakka, that is “Souk of the Dessert ”, the 
fakka being a mass composed of dates and raisins, nuts 
and almonds. When a child is suffering from measles 
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the well-meaning friends appear with lumps of fakka, 
which they leave in a basket by the bedside of the little 
invalid, for they, like those forthright Jamaican niggers 
of whom we read in that admirable book The Wooings 
of Jezebel Pettyfer, regard the precepts of modern medicine 
as new-fangled dangers. There is the souk of the light 
yellow slippers for the men and red ones for the women, 
where the leather is made supple by being hammered 
with copper pestles. There ate the crowded souks of 
the embroiderers, those of the tailors and those of the 
practised scribes who, unpausing, write the longest of 
letters, with not more than a whisper now and then 
from their deferential clients. 

Iv is natural that all this busy population, to say no- 
thing of the purchasers, should need some places where 
they can relax. Here and there amid the souks one comes 
actoss a Moorish bath ; in most of these the water from 
their well is brackish, so that it is better to use toufal 
(small prey stones) than soap. Some of the baths 
resemble slightly what one calls a Turkish Bath in Europe. 
It is satisfactory, from one point of view, to find oneself 
in dim, arcaded hot rooms, built of a dark-brown stone, 
which have been in constant use since Shakespeare’s 
time, less satisfactory when a tremendous negro squats 
behind you on a slippery, moist platform, and proceeds 
to exercise your niuscles in a mediaval and no doubt 
cHective fashion. Ona long inclined shelf the customers, 
enveloped in sheets, are reposing after the bath; one of 
them suddenly rises and begins in a loud voice to invoke 
Allah and perform the necessary movements of his body. 
He ignores those who are resting beside him, just as 
they pay no attention to his activities. 
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Dispersed among the souks are quiet courtyards 
where the wayfater may stop to meditate, and there ate 
coffee-houses. One of these, which has existed in its 
present shape for three centuries, has the peculiar 
attraction of the tombs of certain marabouts, a father 
and two sons, which stand in a wide alcove. They are 
wooden tombs, all painted red and green, while red 
and green flags are suspended over them. No names 
appear upon the tombs, but those of these three holy 
ones are not forgotten, though they flourished as far 
back as the fourteenth century a.p. At that time there 
stood on this site another coffee-house whose customers 
were entertained and edified by the performances of 
these good men. They came as near to Allah as they 
could by dancing vehemently in his honour and declin- 
ing to commit themselves to any other trade. So much 
is known of them; but also it may be that, like the 
Aissaona, they pleased the audience by letting swords 
transfix (apparently) their bodies, by seeming to devour 
cactus leaves, by munching mica made to look like glass, 
and so forth. Either they excelled the ordinary dervish 
or the brotherhood which they belonged to is particularly 
pious. Anyhow, it happens every autumn that this 
brotherhood sends to the coffee-house expert musicians 
who on Thursday evenings for several weeks play on 
their drums and flutes and bagpipes and sing their falsetto 
songs to celebrate the season of the anniversary of 
matabout pére. 

During the remainder of the year the clients of this 
coffee-house are satisfied to listen to a gramophone. 
Such are the Arab powers of concentration that one 
sometimes sees a coffee-house on a far smaller scale, in 
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which are three or four large gramophones, all playing 
Atab music, simultaneously. In front of each of them 
there is an ardent group of the admirers of that special 
song, who sit on their haunches and are pesfectly de- 
lighted. They have achieved the very enviable habit 
of not heating what they do not want to hear, But in 
that ancient coffec-house we have been talking of the 
music is subsidiary to the games of cards. On a plat- 
form two or three fect from the ground the players 
are engaged in what does not appear a very complicated 
game. Occasionally they accuse each other in the 
shrillest tones of having cheated or of having tried to 
do so, and the audience, squatting all around them like 
so many monkeys, much enjoys these little episodes, 
Meanwhile the gramophone rolls out an endless Arab 
story of a gentleman who wishes a young lady to become 
his wife. She plainly tells him that he first of all must 
find an occupation, since he has no money. He replies 
that he will look about him after they are married. But 
the lady says they may have children, who will starve. 
‘The young man makes an effort to persuade her to be 
less severely practical. He tries so hard that several 
secords of the gramophone are taken up with his cajolery. 
He fails and, as he goes away, consoles himself by 
singing patriotic songs. 


THE WRONG HOUSE 


ERE and there in Tunis, sometimes on the 

desolate, brown plain and sometimes underneath 
a clump of palm-trees in a small oasis, sometimes on the 
outskirts of a dusty village, you perceive a grey-white 
building of one storey with a cupola, a building that is 
called by the Tunisians a marabout. Here, once upon a 
time, the faithful brought the body of a man whose life 
was virtuous. And now they come to pray beside the 
sacred spot. Not only did this man devote his years 
to contemplation and by the example of his piety en- 
courage other men to struggle upwards, but he cease- 
lessly endeavoured with wise words to smooth away 
their tribulations. The report of his benevolence would 
sptead across the countryside. He thus attracted the 
believers, and it would be gradually said of him that he 
was blessed, that he was a holy man in Islam. By this 
time he was generally dead; yet when they built his 
tomb, his marabout, the reputation of the man increased 
and multiplied. 

Occasionally it would happen that he was acknow- 
Iedged as a holy man before his death, in which case 
they would build a marabout for him to live in, or, if 
he was wealthy, he might build it with his own resources. 
Anyhow his dwelling, to which people would repair as 
pilgrims, had the name of marabout, and that same 
word of honour was allotted to the man, no matter if 
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he was alive or dead. In Tunis there are hundreds of 
these little shrines where holy men, and even women, 
may he worshipped. Some of them have not more 
than a local fame, some are celebrated to the farthest 
limits of the country. One is told that the intelligent 
among the Moslems have now tutned aside from all 
this company of saints created by the people. That 
may be so; but the fervour of the people does not flag, 
and those who are intelligent are naturally the least 
numerous. ‘The truc believers who are suffering from 
an affliction, be it of a physical or other nature, make 
their way from distant regions of the land. When, after 
a long, painful journey, they are in the presence of the 
marabout whom they revere, then first of all they make 
an offering of money, since it is a privilege to do so. 
If the marabout whose intercession they entreat is dead, 
then it is proper that his sons or the remoter heits who 
fepresent him should receive the cash; for the infor- 
mation that it has been duly paid will go up to the 
marahout in Paradise and will dispose him to regard the 
supplicant with favour. 

Very often it occurs that those who are the sons of 
marabouts are not themselves the holiest of men. But 
he with whom we are to-day concerned is not by any 
means 3 wicked person. It is true that he is very much 
unlike bis father, whe was one of the rare marabouts 
acknowledged as a saint before his death. The present 
man is amiable and generous; he is not ascetic. His 
chief pleasure is to keep a racing-stable. And, his 
father having been a marabout of great renown, there is a 
constant stream of money flowing in, so that the stable 
is, maybe, the finest in the whole of Tunis. Naturally 
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he does not live in the shrine of his late father; just 
across the road he has constructed for himself a dwelling- 
house. The rooms are furnished in the Arab style, but 
on the walls are many whips and spurs, a number of them 
being the memorials of certain races, with the others for 
the most part being still in daily use. 

One evening, after the brief twilight, there appeared 
upon this road a footsore pilgrim. He had walked for 
several hundred miles, in fact from the Matmata country, 
where the people have their homes in caverns on the 
hillside. They are people who know little of the outer 
world, but one thing which they do know is that cet- 
tainly this marabout up in the north of Tunis is most 
powerful. So Ibrahim set out with confidence. The 
illness which had for a long time been oppressing him, 
a nervous ailment causing him to shake his head from 
side to side so that it ached and so that he incurred the 
mockery of other men—assuredly the marabout would 
cure him of it. Ibrahim rolled up inside his turban all 
the money he possessed. He trudged from dawn to 
dusk across the lonely, sun-swept land. He had a jar 
of water on his back, and this he now and then was 
able to replenish, Since he never at Matmata had been 
given to luxurious living, he did not resent the fact 
that frequently the water which he found in an oasis 
was quite warm, So long as it was water it was satis- 
factory. His food consisted partly of the figs upon the 
cactus-hedges, partly of the morsels which the kindly 
ones bestowed upon him. In return he gave them all 
the latest news of the Matmata. When he had been 
three days on the road he came into a district where the 
very name Matmata was unknown, and yet the people 
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in the villages and the few wayfarers he met between 
them were extremely interested in his news. They 
also said they shared his hope that soon the shaking of 
his head would cease; they told him that it was a 
doleful thing to look upon. If they had any eatables to 
give they gave him some, and anyhow they told him 
all the news of their own part of Tunis, So the pil- 
grimage of Ibrahim was not so painful as it might 
have been. Moreover he was solaced every day by 
knowing that he was a few miles nearer to the mara- 
bout; and when he came into the northern district 
where the rosemary was growing in large clusters on 
the roadside and the larks sang so tumultuously in the 
sky, then deep within his bosom was a thankful, happy 
song. 

As we have mentioned, he came to the village of the 
marabout at nightfall. He could see the outlines of 
two buildings. On his right there was the shrine and 
on his left the private house. The pilgrim knew not 
which was which, and more particularly in that greyness 
they resembled one another. So, with his whole being 
laden with devotion, he advanced towards the building 
at his left, And as he entered it he found himself: in 
an apartment that was lighted by two little silver lamps. 
Fine rugs lay everywhere—how tenderly did the grave- 
coloured flowers of them cover up and soothe his feet 
and the bright yellow of the slabs of porcelain was 
glittering from the walls. And what was over there ? 
On tip-toe the good Ibrahim made for the rack on which 
a quantity of whips and spurs were fastened. What a 
very, very splendid marabout! These were the instru- 
meats with which he chastised his own body. Ibrahim 
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could scarcely breathe. He emptied all the contents of 
his turban on the floor and then he knelt and beat upon 
the floor his head, because of which he had made this 
long pilgrimage. He was convinced that nothing, 
absolutely nothing was impossible to such a very holy 
marabout. He humbly laid his case before him and he 
vowed that he would send him further sums of money 
after he had earned them. In his breast there throbbed 
a gaiety that was sublime. As he got up to leave the 
place his feet were almost dancing. It was now quite 
dark upon the road and so the pilgrim could not run, 
He would have otherwise gone racing with delight. 
He touched his head and he was filled with awe. It 
had, so they relate in Tunis, grown as rigid as @ rock. 
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POLAND 
HIS EXCELLENCY SZAPSZAT 


HEN 1 was travelling with Teofl through the 

north-east of Poland, my good friend Teofil who 
for a while had left his soda-water factory in the United 
States for the purpose of seeking a bride in his native 
land, we naturally went from Wilno, once the capital of 
Lithuania, to the still more venerable Troki, where those 
wooded islands in the lake hold ruins of an earlier day. 
And it was at Troki that IT met His Excellency Szapszat, 
Bishop of the Caraims. 

The side-walks of the Troki streets are very natrow, 
so that it is more convenient for two persons to proceed 
in single fle than abreast. The street itself is paved 
with cobble-stones. 

“ Gradually they will be removed,” said Teofil, “ and 
it will be possible to walk in comfort. They are rather 
like the heads of cats, and that is what we call them.” 

“T presume,” I said, “ they last a long time.” 

“They have been here,” said he, “ since the world 
began.” 

On our way we met a woman carrying a basket ; in 
the basket was a hen, seated among vegetables and so 
apprehensive that she did not peck at any of them. 

“Now,” said Teotil, “if that is a Caraim hen, 1 mean 
if the woman bought it from a Caraim, she would not 
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have to feel it all over under its feathers in the usual 
way, for if a Caraim farmer says it is a good hen, well 
nourished and tender, she can believe him. It is much 
more pleasant,” said Teofil, “if you are a hen to live 
among the Caraim, as the others have to allow them- 
selves to be examined, and not very gently, by numerous 
people in the market-place.” 

One part of Troki, he had told me, is inhabited by 
Poles, one by Jews and another by Caraims, These 
communities have lived in their own quartets of the 
townlet for a long, long time ; and as I had never met, 
so far as | was aware, a Caraim, I had been anxious to 
betake myself to their reservation. Soon we found our- 
selves beside the little garden of their church that lies 
a few yatds from the street and at a lower level. A 
middle-aged clergyman with a fringe of beard was stand- 
ing near the entrance on a luxurious Oriental carpet. 
Small, dignified and elegant was the church, with orna- 
mented woodwork round the walls. The clergyman, 
who informed us that if we preferred we could keep 
our hats on; wore himself a round cap of velvet, the 
lower portion black, the upper circle being white. He 
mentioned that His Excellency Szapszat would be driv- 
ing to Wilno and that if we wished to know more about 
the Caraim we could go with him. No sooner had he 
spoken than the Bishop arrived, an imposing, bearded 
personage, 

After we had been presented to him by the priest, 
the latter asked to be excused. He had to visit a 
parishioner who was sick. 

“We are a vigorous and healthy people,” said His 
Excellency as he motioned to us to sit down. He told 
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us how the Church began. It was at Baghdad in the 
eighth century, the originator being 2 Prince Anan. 

I remarked that in a book which I had seen on Poland, 
a guide-book in French by 2 Polish professor, it stated 
that the Caraims are a Jewish sect. 

His Excellency smiled. “If you agree to describe 
the Protestants as 2 Roman Catholic sect, in that case,” 
he said, “‘ we are a Jewish sect. And, talking about 
books, there is one in English whose title is Poland the 
Unexplored. Jn that it says that we embraced Judaism 
in the sixth century. Do you not think the authoress 
might have been a little more accurate?” 

“ Possibly,” 1 said, ‘she was bearing in mind the 
tide of her book.” 

“The prayers that we use,” quoth he, “ in this Church 
are written in the Hebrew character, but that is merely 
because we have not the resources to translate the books 
and get them printed in our own Caraim, which is the 
oldest language of the Turkish family and the purest. 
When Kemal Pasha desired to cast out the Arabic addi- 
tions, a clever young lawyer of my flock and myself 
went to Turkey; at a Congress we were consulted at 
every turn and in the end three hundred and thirty 
Caraim words had replaced that number of words in 
Arabic. But are you really interested in such things ? 
As for our prayers printed in Hebrew, the priests trans- 
late them in their heads and say them in Caraim. By 
the way, we have some resemblance to the Christians 
of the first epoch, for like them we have our Sabbath 
on Saturday.” 

His Excellency stroked his greying beard and medita- 
tively he looked at the rich Oriental carpet. Richer still, 
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I dare say, was the panorama of those thousand years 
which he beheld, his people, husbandmen and soldiery, 
clinging to their faith, so few in numbers, clinging to it 
when they were defeated and—more wonderful—when 
they had triumphed. 

“T have heard,” I said, “that you are chiefly agri- 
culturists and warriors.” 

“ That is so,” said Szapszat, “and our ancestors in 
the Crimea, who were living under the Khan of Grand 
Tartary, received an invitation from the ruler of this 
land. His bodyguard had been composed of Lithuanian 
nobles who were changed from time to time, So he 
resolved to have a guard of Caraims that would be per- 
manent. He gave them portions of the soil, so much 
for every man. The fields we got in 1398 are still in 
our possession,” . 

That was astounding, till I heard the explanation, that 
when families die out the land reverts, and always has 
reverted, to the bishop. He arranges that another 
Caraim shall have it. 

Presently we set out for the market-place, where we 
would find out bus; and, in reply to Teofil, His Excel- 
lency told us that he started his career in Persia, giving 
lessons to a few of the male children of the Shah. 

I said 1 did not know how they remunerated private 
tutors, but if he had been a poet in the Middle Ages 
he might well have had his mouth filled by the Shah with 
gold. 

“What my Shah did,” said Szapszat, “was to raise 
me to the rank of General, and I suppose I still am an 
honorary General in the Persian army.” 

The bus had some defect that day which would allow 
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us, we were told, to spend an hour upon the lake. We 
towed across it, past the little island which was once a 
capital, and then we navigated through a scattered 
colony of reeds from which enormous chestnut-coloured 
insects flew into the air as we approached. While we 
were marvelling how animals of such dimensions could 
exist upon the slender, waving reeds they furiously flung 
themselves upon our faces and our necks, and probably 
the horrid noise which they produced was exultation in 
their own physique, Or else it may have been a lyric 
song of love to one another as they sallied forth to spend 
a honeymoon upon the surface of a human being, 
Apparently they had no confidence in reedless waters, 
so that when we struggled out into the unobstructed 
lake once more we found that they deserted us. For 
several miles of infinite enjoyment we sailed on. It 
would be pitiful if in a region of such loveliness, where 
Jand and water intertwine in a perpetual embrace, it 
would be a disaster if the human population did not 
follow suit and one could say, quoth Szapszat, that there 
is no hostility between the Poles and Jews and Caraims, 

When we were seated in the bus, close behind the 
driver, we perceived that he was a corpulent, com- 
municative-looking man of a distinctly Jewish type. 

“Excuse me, gentlemen,” he said—we had been 
talking about Persia—“ but are the roads there like the 
Polish ones?” 

“Do you think of going there ?”” asked Szapszat. 

“No,” the driver said. 

“T could have given you advice,” said Szapszat. 

He was interested to kaow if Persian motor-buses 
Tun on Saturdays. 
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“But as you ate not going there——” said Szapszat. 

“Tam a religious man,” he said, “1 do not like to 
hear of motor-buses running on a Satufday.” 

“And everybody else,” said Teofil, “has to be in- 
convenienced. What a state of things!” 

The chauffeur laughed. “ Young man,” he said, “it 
would be better if you had not come to Poland. You, 
sit,” he said to Szapszat, “I would like to ask you 
something, since you are a priest. Is it not better that 
the driver of a bus should be a pious sort of man instead 
of one who is the contrary?” 

“Do you imply,” said Szapszat, “that Almighty 
God will keep the pious driver out of accidents ?” 

“Yes, if the driver stays at home,” he said, “on 
Saturdays,” 

The remainder of the journey, through an undulating 
landscape, was embellished by a tale His Excellency gave 
us, When he lived, he said, in Russia—on his return 
from Persia they had given him a post at the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and another at the University, where he 
lectured on the Turkish language—he had met an aged 
woman who went up and down the country with a 
little wooden box. In the side of it there was a hole. 
You could look in, you could in fact look in three times 
if you had paid five roubles to the woman. “In the 
box,” she said, “but you can only see it if you ate a 
pious person, is a veritable hair from the Blessed Virgin’s 
head.” So multitudes of people paid her the five 
roubles and they knelt and peeted into the box. When 
they saw nothing she replied that they had not sufficient 
goodness, but they had the right to look again. Then 
also they saw nothing and the third time it was just the 
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same.. If it occurred that one of them enquired: of the 
old woman if she herself had seen the Blessed Virgin’s 
veritable hair, she always answered with the utmost 
frankness. “No,” she said, “I have been travelling 
with the box since I was twenty-eight years old and I 
have never scen that hair.” 

If confirmation was required the chauffeur pave it, 
for he said with emphasis that Russians are like that. 

“] met a pilgrim somewhere else in Russia,” said His 
Excellency. ‘He was one of the most striking figures 
that you could imagine, with a brow serene and noble, 
a magnificent expression, yet devoid of any trace of 
attogance, Indeed he always looked as if he had con- 
versed an hour ago with God. The people worshipped 
him, | mean they literally worshipped him.” 

“Did he have,” asked Teofil, “ some relic, like that 
woman with the box?” 

“You might be in his company an hour,” said Szap- 
szat, ‘and remain in ignorance of what he had in his 
possession, for the last thing he would do would be to 
wave it in your face and mention that his edifying 
treasure might be touched, a contribution being paid to 
him—his name was Fathet Cyril—as its guardian. You 
might be with him for an hour, I say, if none of his 
disciples happened to be present, and have not an inkling 
of the way in which he got his livelihood. The precious 
relic was a portion of the ladder of which Jacob dreamed.” 

“But how,” asked Teofil, “how could he——?” 

“ Fortunately it was siot a large piece of the ladder, 
but a fragment, so that Father Cyril had it wrapped 
up in a handkerchief, a very dirty handkerchief.” 
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WHEN SCHUBERT WAS IN LOVE 


T was scarcely five o’clock of that beautiful Sep- 

tember morning of 1824 when a procession of carriages 
tolled away from Count Esterhazy’s castle. 

He possessed several others in different parts of Hun- 
gary, but this one, not far from the foothills of the 
Carpathians, was his favourite. There he loved to 
remain during the autumn months, remote from the 
turmoil of Budapest and Vienna. 

Besides being a great Hungarian aristocrat, he had 
very decided artistic tastes. And when it became a ques- 
tion of securing for his daughter Caroline a suitable 
music master he would be content with no one less than 
Franz Schubert. It was of Schubert that the Count 
and his wife happened to be conversing as they drove 
from the castle on that lovely September day. 

“There would have been toom for him in one of 
the carriages,” said the Countess. 

“TY date say,” said the Count. “But he has not 
come to Zeliz to go hunting the wild boar.” 

“OF course not,” said the Countess rather tartly. 
“Tam well aware of that.” 

“He has come to teach Caroline the piano. And I 
tell you it will be a great thing for her to say in after 
years that she had lessons from Schubert.” 
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“Oh, he may be 2 good master,” said the Countess, 
grudgingly. 

“My love,” said the Count with an indulgent smile. 
“T am not so sure about his capabilities as a master. 
But what I am sure of is that he isa great man, He is 
immortal. Do you quite appreciate what it means to 
have an immortal staying under our roof?” And he 
patted his wife’s hand. 

‘The Countess did not reply for a time, so that husband 
and wife drove along in silence, both occupied with 
their own thoughts. 

Beyond the castle gates a country of wide, tolling 
meadows lay before them, and beyond this green and 
brown expanse one could discern the wooded hills. 
Although it was so early, yet the shepherds and the 
swincherds, with their flocks, were scattered here and 
there. Wrapped in their furs, they squatted on the 
ground and defied the chilliness of the atmosphere. 
And along the primitive road that procession of 
carriages went at a good pace, It was a road which 
merely served a few hamlets and then took to the 
forest. 

““As soon as we arsive,” said the Count, “as soon 
as we artive at the last villaye I shall send the beaters to 
the other side of the wood, and while they are going 
there we and our guests can have something to eat. 
‘This long drive will make them hungry. But | believe, 
my dear, that you are thinking of something else, Come, 
what is it?” 

“There is no reason why I should conceal it from 
you,” she said. “I am thinking of your immortal 
music master.” 
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“1 congratulate you,” said the Count. “It would 
be difficult to think of a more excellent subject.” 

You are laughing at me!” 

“Heavens! What makes you imagine such things? 
And what is there to laugh at?” 

“What I hope,” said the Countess in a gloomy tone, 
“ what I hope is that there will be nothing to make us 
weep. Suppose now that this music master should 
not only be immortal, but very mortal?” 

She sighed. “How hard it is,” she said, “ when 
one’s husband is not like ordinary mundane people, 
when he is such a perfect idealist.” 

“You flatter me!” 

“] have to talk about the music master,” she said, 
“and this time I will not be put off. I will not be put 
off by anything.” 

“My dear,” said the Count, “ we have a considerable 
drive in front of us.” He leaned back with a benevolent 
expression on his face. . 

The Countess, for her part, had a most determined 
aspect. Then she began abruptly : “Is it all the same 
to you,” she asked, “ if he marries our daughter ?” 

“Tf he—?” 

“Yes, that is what I said. This young man, this 
immortal as you are pleased to call himn——” 

“ But you must admit that he writes heavenly music,” 
said the Count. 

“Te is really abominable that you won’t listen to 
me!” protested the Countess. “Do you realize that 
the welfare of our beloved child is at stake?” 

The carriage and all the others behind it proceeded 
on their way. Over the vine-clad hills to the left of 
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them the sun was visible and the famous red earth of 
those hills was rendered more beautiful. 

“Look there!” exclaimed the Count. 

“We were discussing Caroline |” said the Countess. 
“Caroline and the music master.” 

“Qh, to be sure! You have some romantic story 
in your mind that they are in love with each other. 
Has either of them told you so?” 

“Not exactly that, but—~” 

“It is you, my dear, who are the incorrigible romantic. 
And you pretend to be mundane! You pretend not 
to be interested in this marvellous sunrise, I have a 
notion that it is precisely the sunrise that has put all 
these ideas into your little head. Am I not right ?” 

“Can you never be serious? You are the most 
impossible person.” 

When the Countess, after they had rolled on a few 
yards, glanced at him, she noticed on his lips a curious 
smile, and she asked him what-he was dreaming about. 

“Let me see. How long have we been married? 
Oh, yes, yes—I know. Don’t be angry with me. Well, 
in all that time——” 

“Y simply don’t understand you,” interrupted the 
Countess. “ How dreadful when two married people 
don’t understand each other!” 

“ And yet,” he permitted himself with the flicker of a 
smile, “ are not other people sometimes misunderstood ? 
But for the moment TI do not want to talk about that. 
You and I have been married a certain number of years. 
We have got on very fairly well.” 

“Qh, very well indeed,” said the Countess. 

““Why do you presume that his chief interest in life 
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is love-making? And there is just a possibility that 
this is not the case.” 

“But even if it should be only his second or third 
interest,” said the Countess, “it would cause me suffi- 
cient anxiety. How many misguided girls in our 
station in life have fallen in love with artists, with poets 
and musicians and all that kind of folk?” 

“T fear,” said the Count, “ that I am unable to give 
you the exact number.” 

“And I am not certain,” said his wife with some 
bitterness, “that you would mind if the number is 
increased by one in our own household. What an 
appalling calamity it would be!” 

“T can tell you something about Schubert that per- 
haps you don’t know,” said the Count. “He sleeps 
in his spectacles so that he can write down a song the 
very instant he awakes,” 

“What if he does?” 

“ And sometimes he composes no fewer than eight 
of his exquisite songs in a single morning. The tenor 
Vogl brought him a song that he had written some time 
ago. Schubert praised the piece and asked him who 
had composed it. He has written such a volume of 
work that he cannot keep track of it. Everything that 
he touches turns to music. I once heard that he found 
a book of poems lying on the table at a friend’s house, 
it was that book by Wilhelm Miller, Die Schine Mallerin 
—you know the book which aroused the enthusiasm of 
a young German poet, Henrich Heine—though I believe 
we shall find that Heine is a far greater poet than Miller. 
Anyhow, Schubert took away with him Die Scbine 
Mallerin and on the next day the owner of the book 
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called for it; and Schubert begged him not to be an- 
noyed. The songs had inspired him to such an extent 
that he had scarcely slept two hours during the whole 
night, and he had set seven of the songs to music,” 

“As a composer,” said the Countess, “I have no- 
thing against him. Jn fact, I like his compositions.” 

“What 1am uneasy about,” said the Count, “is not 
whether he will or will not fall in love with Caroline, but 
whether he goes out enough into the open air. He is 
so fat and pale—one might call him tallow-faced.” 

“Nobody would call him handsome,” said the 
Countess. 

“ But how incongruous it would have been to bring 
him on this expedition. He is such a gentle, little man 
~I don’t suppose he has ever fired a shot in his life and 
the most ferocious of the boars would assuredly attack 
him.” 

Presently the carriages arrived at the village where the 
beaters were assembled. Old men and young, each of 
them was provided with a stick and they wete receiving 
instructions from the Count’s head-forester. This official 
was explaining to them that when they tramped through 
the oak wood they were to pay particular attention to 
the marshy places, for that was where the wild boar 
spent the greater portion of his time. And if it was to 
be a successful hunt the men must behave quite differently 
from what they did on the last occasion, when three or 
four of them walked quite close together, and the same 
thing happened in other parts of the line. The conse- 
quence was that, with the large intervening spaces, the 
boars were not driven as they should have been. Some 
of them perhaps even ran in the opposite direction. 
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While this instruction was going on—and various 
points had to be repeated several times, seeing that those 
peasants were not remarkable for shrewdness—the 
major-domo from the castle, who was in charge of the 
food, was distributing some of it to the guests. And 
they, with pieces of bread and meat, or with glasses in 
their hands, were discussing the weather prospect and 
the chances of a good day’s hunt. Some of them 
announced that they were tired already by the length 
of the drive. 

“Tt is all very well for you country people,” said an 
exalted Government official from Budapest, as he bent 
his well-nourished, aristocratic body this way and that, 
in order apparently to soothe his jolted muscles, “ but 
we afe not accustomed to such physical exertions. I 
very much doubt whether I shall do myself any justice 
in the hunt.” 

“Oh, how I envy you!” sighed the wife of a noble- 
man interested in nothing but country pursuits. “ How 
1 wish I could spend at least one season in Budapest. 
There are you with all the pleasures of the age, and 
we—we sit and long for them. You have the Danube 
and the crowded streets; you have delightful music, 
and, of course, the works of celebrated masters. What 
have we, I ask you? We are buried, literally buried.” 

As she had been talking a companion of her husband’s 
had approached. He was a man who also much pre- 
ferred the country to the town. 

“ May I put in one word,” he said, “before I go to 
fill my glass? 1 saw a picture once in Budapest of a 
wild boar. The body was too long. I can assure you 
it was most ridiculous. And here we have the animal 
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as he is made by God. So you perceive the country 
is the better place to live in. That is all I have to say.” 

The nobleman’s discontented wife and the exalted 
official were thereupon left for a little while alone. And 
as the lady had found favour in the gentleman’s eye they 
did not discuss the painter of the boar, and not even the 
relative merits of a town or country life. He spoke 
as one did in the salons of the capital, and she was 
charmed, 

Presently 2 horn resounded. Everyone began to 
move towards that end of the village, a few of them 
thrusting into their mouths the remainder of the food 
which they still carried, while others, who likewise had. 
not finished, cast the fragments away to be pounced 
upon by the village children. : 

As the ladies and gentlemen started from the village 
—those who were to shoot with firearms on their 
shoulders—they went at an easy pace because the beaters 
had to walk a greater distance. It was necessary for 
Count Esterhazy to inform his guests of their positions 
in the line, He that was to have the last place—a 
most erratic shot, but one who had to be invited—found 
that he was walking with Count Esterhazy arm in arm ; 
and carnestly the Count requested him to keep his eyes 
directed not as ail the others, but towatds the left, for 
it might happen that a boar might spring upon them 
sideways. 

Through the forest there was a magnificent straight 
avenue, First one and then another of the guests was 
posted where he was to wait. A few of them, such as 
that high official who had come from Budapest, did not 
have to endure a lonely vigil. And the Count, who 
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teally thought of everything, said to each couple that 
there would be no objection if they liked to talk for, 
say, ten minutes. He himself when everyone was duly 
placed, including that erratic person on the left, pro- 
ceeded to the station that was nearest to his peril. 

Tt came to pass, however, that there was no accident 
all through the day, and as no fewer than five wild 
boars were killed the party left the forest and the village 
in the best of spirits. And on this occasion the Countess 
did not drive with her husband, but with his old friend 
who was the husband of the discontented lady. One 
convenience of driving with this nobleman was that 
one could be simultaneously occupied with him and 
with one’s private thoughts, and the Countess detet- 
mined that as soon as she was home again she would 
request the music master to go for a little stroll. 

She did not, after she had stepped out of the carriage, 
have to wait more than three minutes till the awkward 
little music master arrived behind a servant who had 
gone to fetch him. 

“But how pale you are!” the Countess said. “I 
‘want you to come with me to the orchard. What is 
that? Is it a comb that you ate holding ?” 

Half embarrassed and half taking her into his con- 
fidence, he told the Countess that he had been playing 
on that instrument. He could produce on it various 
kinds of melodies. 

“T hope,” she said as they reached the apple tree, 
“T hope you will forgive me if I ask you a personal 
question, It is for your own sake.” 

His expressive eyes behind the spectacles were full of 
gratitude. “1 know,” he said. “I know I ought to 
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take more exercise. They have often told me that. 
And in future I will try... .” 

“Forgive me, but are you in love?” 

Instead of answering her he stumbled. And when 
the Countess looked at him she saw that he was blushing. 
So the man confessed! Now she must be extremely 
diplomatic. She must in a very gradual fashion cause 
him to see that it was quite impossible, and then he 
surely would relinquish his desires. 

“We appreciate your talents to the full,” she said, 
“The music that you write is excellent. But if you 
matry, if you have domestic troubles, it would hinder 
you from writing, As it is, the Count has told me that 
you sometimes have in one day done eight songs. 
Well, if your wife prevented you from writing them 
that would be terrible. You must not marry.” 

“But,” he blurted out, “the girl loves music.” 

“Oh, you think she docs! You are romantic. You 
are led astray by what you want to think.” 

The young man was beginning to look miserable. 
Presently he would abandon his pretensions, And the 
Countess felt that never in the world had a mother 
conducted such a business so astutely. If she had made 
use of other tactics, if she had reminded him indignantly 
of all the social difference between himself and Caroline, 
he might have said that if this did not interest Caroline 
it need not interest her mother. 

“When you have to leave us,” she continued, “I 
will send you some of these good apples. I believe they 
are among the best in Hungary. You do not mind 
that [ have spoken to you as I have? You are an apple 
tree—you must not let yourself be strangled by the ivy.” 
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“Thank you very much, Countess. I never saw the 
ivy on an apple tree. But I suppose you know.” 

“Of course I do,” she said in a kind, soothing voice. 

For a few steps they walked in silence through the 
trees. Then he stopped. His brow was furrowed. 

In a very sympathetic way she laid her hand upon 
his arm, 

“You have been good, so good to me,” said Schubert. 
“ But—” 

“What is it, my friend? 1 long to help you.” 

“ Since you do not know the girl as well as 1 da—-” 

So he still had lover’s thoughts! They must be put 
a stop to once for all. 

“T would be glad,” she said, with some iciness, “if 
you will leave out of the discussion whether I know her 
or do not. But as I have observed her most minutely 
from the day she was born, it stands to reason———” 

“Excuse me, but indeed that is not so,” he said. 

She stared at him with open mouth, and when she 
could control herself she asked him tersely if he were 
insane. 

“There are only two people in this house,” he main- 
tained rather obstinately, “who can be said to know 
her.” 

“Yes!” ctied the Countess. “Her father and 1.” 

“Those two,” said Schubert, “are the butler and 
myself.” 

This was too much. She stamped her foot. “ How 
dare you talk like that!” she said. 

He evidently was surprised. He passed his fore- 
finger across his chin and back again. 

“Twill not listen any longer,” declared the Countess. 
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“T will not listen to such impertinent nonsense. You 
can stay here if you like. I am going.” 

“ But even if she does live in your house,” said Schu- 
bert, “ she is not your slave.” He almost looked heroic, 

“T believe,” said the Countess, drawing herself up 
to her full height, “ that it will be better if you refrain 
from uttering another word.” 

“Very well,” said Schubert. “But really, if ever I 
should marry the girl I have chosen, Therese Grob— 
perhaps she will prefer me to the butler—I will do my 
best to send you in her place another housemaid.” 
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SLOVAKIA 
THE SALAMI 


“@NOOD morning,” said Jozef. “The salami 
stinks.” 

“Good morning,” said I. 

There was my olive-hued companion sitting up in 
bed, his hair in great disorder and his brow all furrowed 
with perplexity. 

“Well, if it stinks,” I said, “ you must throw it away.” 

“That is what I want to consult you about,” said 
Jozef. “1 am not sure if it is bad enough. Will 
you...” He was getting out of bed, the sausage in 
his hand. 

“ Throw it out of the window !” I ordered him. 

One of the advantages of sleeping in the same room 
as a gipsy is that he has no objection to an open window. 
But 1 will admit thar Jozef is the one gipsy with whom 
T have slept ; and if anyone travelling in Slovakia does 
me the compliment of using this book as a guide I must 
warn him that I cannot guarantee the nocturnal behaviour 
of all the gipsies. It is very likely that the average one, 
if he has to reconcile himself to a room of which the 
ceiling is unprovided with a hole through which one 
can study the stats, it is very likely that if he finds that 
the air is unable to enter in this fashion of his ancestors, 
he will prevent it from doing so by other openings. 
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“ But pethaps,” said Jozef, “ pehaps. . . .” 

Thad taken refuge undemeath the feather-bed. They 
say that the Sicilians are of all people the most talented in 
the art of making oneself understood by gesture. But I 
doubt if even a Sicilian, handicapped by a feather-bed, 
would be capable of eloquence. It is true that what I 
desired to convey to Jozef was not intricate. I merely 
wished to tell him that ] had no thoughts of starting 
on a controversy and that 1 was quite prepared to accept 
his verdict on the sausage and that, this being so, I 
trusted he would carry out the sentence with no more 
delay. 

Previous to this episode I had been wont to cavil at 
feather-beds, And it is not to be denied that they 
possess too little elasticity—you either have one on the 
top of you or you have not; it is impossible to make 
adjustments in accordance with the temperature and 
yours, as one can do with sheets and blankets and 
eiderdowns, Nevertheless I uttered the most solemn 
vow—with Jozef there beside me—that henceforward 1 
would never entertain the slightest sentiment which 
could be labelled anti-feather-bed. For I could smell 
the foulness of that sausage, and if it could penetrate 
to where | lay it must have been extremely virulent. 

Oh, why did Jozef hesitate? The noxious odour was 
discovering all kinds of passages to my recess. But 
then—and J thanked Heaven for it—Jozef’s sapacity 
became predominant. He recognized that the salami 
had to be discarded and that time, in this case, was 
the essence of the contract. Out it flew. We both of 
us, when we reviewed the situation, felt that Orava 
might very well be hurt. We had insinuated ourselves 
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into the little place, we had detived much benefit, and 
in return we had behaved abominably. At that very 
instant the salami might be causing damage—a rash dog 
or a human might be taking their last earthly meal. 
We hurried to the window—all was quiet, we could see 
where the red terror lay. 

“ We shall have to burn it,” I said. Let me hope that 
I did not look arrogant, but after all we do not have 
that wondrous feeling of elation more than half a dozen 
times—and some of us not even that—between the 
ctadle and the grave, that we are born to be supreme 
commanders-in-chief. A poet, it may be, has died in 
most of us; but the commander has mote toughness. 
Every now and then he shows that he is perfectly alive 
and lo! how grand it is to feel that—if our circumstances 
had been different—Alexander, Czsar and Napoleon 
would have received a modern compeer. In my own 
case there was more approximation to the Russian 
general who foiled Napoleon at Moscow. Heand!. .. . 

“ But will it burn ?” asked Jozef. “* You are looking 
confident enough, but... .” He struck his leg. 

And so he likewise had a great idea! That we two 
should have come together, it was splendid. 

Jozef's face was a broad smile. “It may explode,” 
he said. “ That would be a good end for it. Yes, I 
must tell you of an affair in the war, when I was in a 
motor-cycle section. One of my comrades had a salami, 
in case we should ever run short of food. It was packed 
up in a roll of brown cardboard and fastened to the 
framework of his bicycle, so that the sergeant would 
not notice it. We had to do reconnoitring, of course, 
which took us far away from the column; but we 
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always, at that period, had enough to eat and the man 
with the salami said that he would save it up. We 
asked him sometimes for a piece, but he refused. ‘ The 
time for it will come,’ he said. And one day we were 
in a forest with the enemy quite near to us. We had 
put our bicycles against the trees and we ousselves 
were lying in the undergrowth. Then suddenly there 
was a horrible explosion and we cursed the petrol-tank. 
Now the Russians would know everything. But, as it 
tutned out, their advance guards thought it was a bomb 
—they tan back and made some teport—hardly any of 
the men behind them had a rifle—you know how it often 
was in the Russian army. So they scattered through 
the forest and—-as we afterwards heard—they had all 
kinds of tales about a fierce attack. There was no 
morale from that time onwards with the troops in this 
part of the front—they retreated in disordet—it became a 
panic—and our own men were able to advance more 
than two leagues, 1 forgot to tell you that it was all 
due to the salami. It fermented and the skin could 
not contain the gases. Our colonel was decorated.” 





LoL dg dhe Petre Mentazns 


SLOV AREA 


BESSARABIA 
THE SWISS COLONY 


HO would have imagined that Switzerland—little, 

inland Switzerland—had got a colony of its own? 
And one of the strange facts about it is that, though 
the people are, save for a family or two, entirely Swiss, 
they do not live as you would have expected them to 
do. Just as those legendary islanders subsisted on each 
other’s washing, so the Swiss, when they are in a colony 
away from other folk, ought surely to enable one another 
to eke out a livelihood by staying in each other’s hotels. 
But in all this colony there is not one hotel. 

There cannot be a man with soul so dead who, having 
ascertained that there is a Swiss colony, does not set 
out to see it for himself. At any rate, I went there and 
we lunched. It may seem odd that I should make a 
reference to this before supplying a geographical, his- 
torical, sociological and economic description. But the 
truth is that in the second part of the formidable lunch 
—Part I, consisting of hors d’wuvres in the lavish pre- 
war style, was served on the ground-floor of a house, 
while for Part II we descended to the wine-cellar and I 
lost count of the courses and the species of wine—in 
the second part my journey through Bessarabia was 
refashioned. I did not remember afterwards that in my 
cups I promised Louis Besson, a young student, that 
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we would go travelling together through the land, 
because he wanted to make notes on it. But he assured 
me I had made a very solemn promise and I could not 
possibly back out. Besides I didn’t wish to, for this 
Besson was a sympathetic fellow. 1 should in any case 
have visited the regions that adjoin the Swiss colony 
and it is probable I should have written a book on the 
subject, but the form of the book would have been 
different and might have been even worse. 

When that lunch was over it was dark. To stroll 
through the deserted, sandy roads and have the night 
ait playing on my brow was most refreshing. 

“From the time when the colony was founded in 
1822,” said Besson, “we have always been in contact 
with our Motherland. We like to go there for a part, 
at least, of our cducation. We have got a school out 
here, of course, but naturally it is not the same as one 
in Switzerland.” 

“Your blaod will sing,” I said, “ the first time you 
behold the Alps, ‘These endless, rolling plains are most 
un-Swiss.” 

“We do not all of us go back,” said he. “ The 
journey is a long one and to live in Switzerland is most 
expensive. But my father says that 1 will have to go. 
He is ambitious for me.” 

In the darkness of the night—for there was not a 
single street-lamp and the moon was clouded over—I 
could not see Louis Besson’s face, but there was a 
vibration in his voice. 

“You will do splendidly,” 1 said. 

“ But my poor father, it will break his heart,” said 
he, “if 1 am not accepted. 1 am seventeen years of age 
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and we have not the same advantages as they have. 
I am sure that they will laugh at me because I am so 
backward.” 

“In a short time... .” 

“And they will laugh at my accent. And now 
and then I put in foreign words. You see, I know 
Roumanian, the language of this country, and Russian, 
that will be the language if they seize it, and Ukrainian 
—there is a Ukrainian village very near us. Of course 
I know German—some of us are German-speaking Swiss 
—and Bulgarian and Greek and Armenian; one picks 
them up from the people round about.” He spoke as 
if he were apologizing. 

“But as an interpreter,” I said, “ you will be marvel- 
lous. I am delighted that we have arranged to travel 
on together.” 

“All through Bessarabia,” said he, “and Bucovina. 
My father has given me some money. What I want 
to do is this—to learn as much as I can about these 
provinces, because the other boys at Lausanne who 
are of my age, they will not be well-informed in that 
respect. And so, if I am behind them in other matters, 
I shall be first in something else.” 

He asked me how I had come to Saba, that little Swiss 
colony of seven hundred inhabitants. 

“Tell me first of all,” I said, “ about the journey of 
your ancestors, which must have been more hazardous 
than mine.” 

Then he related how the pioneer, one Tardent, had 
travelled from the Pays de Vaud in 1821. He went 
by sea to Constantinople, because he had friends there. 
His carnet de voyage, a small book in which he put down 
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his expenses more than his impressions, is preserved 
under glass in Saba’s museum. 

“What induced him to come out so far?” I asked. 

The young man stopped. “There is a road,” he 
said, “ just over there. Its name is Prédéric-César de la 
Harpe Road. La Harpe, who was from the Pays de 
Vaud, had been the tutor of Alexander I and he remained 
on friendly terms with the Tzar. When this part of 
the country, which then belonged to Russia, had to be 
colonized—the Russians swept away the Tartars, who 
disappeared as completely as their houses, which were 
made of mud and sank into the ground—when colonists 
had to be brought La Harpe recommended, among 
others, his own countrymen. He knew that the light, 
sandy soil of Saba would suit the vinegrowers of the 
Pays de Vaud. Well, the Swiss ate a cautious people, 
and when this proposal was placed before them—they 
were to have all kinds of privileges: exemption from 
taxes for ten years, exemption from military service and 
so forth—they resolved to send one man and act on 
his advice.” 

“Evidently it was favourable.” 

“But so many of them died on the way. For the 
women and children it was an ordeal. They started in 
catriages and some of them on foot. At first they went 
to Vienna and then sailed down the Danube. A fair 
number of those who survived were so miserable, what 
with the loss of their friends and the absence of every- 
thing when they got here, that they started for home 
agai. Some of them stayed, however, and as the years 
tolled by they were joined by fresh colonists from the 
French and from the German-speaking cantons.” 
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HAT with living in the present and the past while 

we remained in Chisiniu we had a crowded time. 
Occasionally we could make the best of both worlds, 
for example when they took us to a primitive establish- 
ment for making candles, near the residence of Gurie, 
the Orthodox Archbishop. He, a small man with a 
ptesence, had provided us with an alert young chaplain 
for our visit to the candle-making factory. His Gtace 
was grieved a little when he learned that this was my 
inauguration to the study of the manufacture of such 
candles, I would therefore be unable to compare his 
factory with others. But I would admit, he thought, 
that his three employees were admirable craftsmen. 

Tt was a most simple process, for the wick was merely 
trailed through baths of wax and as it trailed the candle 
gtew in bulk. Thus it was no strain for me to watch 
and simultaneously listen to the chaplain who was telling 
me how it was once in Bessarabia. 

“The Russians did their best to kill the spirit of 
our people. But in 1858, for example, the eminent 
Zastchuk. . . .” 

“Tt sounds,” I said, “like a name out of Voltaire.” 

“One of our less pernicious governors,” said the 
chaplain, “I refer to General Inzoff, an old gentleman, 
took the advice of Voltaire so to heart that he had 
little time for anything beyond the cultivation of his 
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garden. Zastchuk wrote that the one Russian paper 
here in Chisindu (The News of the Province of Bessarabia) 
possessed iff Bessarabia only twenty-four subscribers. 
And a few years later when a governor and his officials 
did their utmost to secure subscriptions for a monu- 
ment to Pushkin, which was to be erected in the park 
at Tzarskoe-Selo, they could not extract out of the 
Bessarabians more than thirty-four roubles, that is to say, 
in English moncy, a little over three guineas, About the 
same time there was a Russian traveller, A. Afanasieff- 
Tchiuzhbinsky, who wrote that he must candidly acknow- 
ledge what he did not know before, that the folk of 
Bessarabia are practically all Moldavians, that is to say 
Roumanians, on whom the Russian language is imposed 
by patriot policemen with the knout or with the breaking 
of their tecth.” 

We had gone over to that portion of the shed in 
which the most imposing candles are constructed. They 
are carefully packed up ahd sent to customers in Bes- 
sarabia and elsewhere, As a workman was about to lay 
one in a box the chaplain took it and presented it to 
me, 

It would have been agreeable to see those Russian 
petsecutors going barefoot and with lighted candles 
through the streets of Chisinau, But as for me. . . 

‘The chaplain saw my dubious expression. “Do not 
say one word!” he cried. “J know what you are 
going to say.” 

“ That it is large,” I said, “‘a little large.” 

“His Grace is always generous,” said the chaplain. 
“Do not think, not for a moment, that you are despoiling 
us.” 
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I stood it upright on the floor and found that I could 
rest my chin upon it if I did not bend. 

The chaplain laughed quite merrily. “TI see that you 
are petting fond of it,” he said. “His Grace will be 
delighted when I tell him.” 

“Do you always give a candle such as this,” I asked, 
“to those who visit you?” 

He tumed towards the workman. “Marcu, you 
would not like that ?” he said. 

“We should be ruined,” answered Marcu. “ Shall I 
wrap it up in paper? I am not sure if we have sufficient 

“Well, anyhow,” the chaplain said complacently, “ it 
will remind you of His Grace for a long time.” 

“Tt looks,” I said, “ as if it would endure for ever.” 

“ Marcu,” said the chaplain, “ is that not a handsome 
testimonial ? ” 

Marcu nodded. He was gazing at the monstrous 
candle with affection. 

“But I know exactly what will come to pass,” I 
said, “for it will not endure. I sometimes spend the 
month of August on an Adriatic island where the sun 
is so ferocious that we have to wear dark spectacles,” 
I said, “and little else. If I should take it with me 
how would it survive?” 

“T think,” said Marcu, “it might sweat a little, but 
it would survive.” He passed his loving, expert hands 
along it, as if to assure himself of its longevity. 

This was my chance to move away and leave it with 
him. “If it should survive the rigours of one year,” 
I said, “if we go back to Rab the following year it 
certainly would melt away.” 
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“Ts it so necessary that you go to Rab?” the chaplain 
asked. 

“T have,” I then exclaimed, “a very sound idea. It 
would be grievous if I lose the candle after growing 
fond of it.” 

“ And after taking it two years to Rab,” the chaplain 
said. 

“But how much wiser if I have its photograph. 
‘That will be permanent, at any rate as permanent as 
Tam.” 

“But His Grace,” the chaplain said, “I do not 
know... .” 

“The more I think of it,” said I, “the more am I 
convinced that it is far the best solution and I feel that 
the Archbishop will agree with me. As for the photo-. 
graph, might I suggest that you and Marcu should be 
like the two supporters of a coat of arms? What a 
picture that would make! How I would treasure it!” 

‘Then I shook hands with Marcu and departed with 
the chaplain, 


ON TO VALCOV 


ESSARABIA is a region devoid of stone, so that 

the cost of good roads is almost prohibitive. When 
there is stubble on the adjacent fields you will often 
abandon the muddy or dusty highway to more pedantic 
travellers. And over the stubble you can pursue an 
occasional fox, to say nothing of the wolves, the wild 
geese and the hares that one might also hope to shoot. 
I was told it was chiefly on their account that Maimuca, 
the Inspector of Police—Bessarabia was still a part of 
the Roumanian kingdom—had furnished the powerful 
Willys-Knight car with a machine-gun, a couple of 
rifles, a sporting gun and two revolvers. 

“T don’t think,” he said, “that we shall use the 
machine-gun, as my men have attended to the brigands, 
We buried each man where he fell and put a cross on 
the grave, with an inscription giving an account of the 
crime. As the people read with difficulty we have helped 
them by using big capital letters.” 

Our crew consisted of Gheorghe, the little chauffeur 
who preferred to speak in proverbs, and a bulky person 
who was Maimuca’s valet, loader, travelling commisariat- 
manager, assistant-chauffeur and weather prophet. 

In the middle of the narrow road, as we were leaving 
Chisinau, there was a sort of brook which had been 
swollen by some recent rain. The banks were muddy 
and so steep that we were forced to rush them, to the 
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peril of the springs; otherwise we would have sunk 
into the slime. 

“ At least,” said Maimuca, “ our roads are not mono- 
tonous.” . 

“ Patience is the medicine of the poor,” said Gheorghe. 

Presently we climbed on to a plateau, where the violet- 
coloured road, made by the wheels of vehicles and not 
by engineers, was excellently smooth. You take such 
tracks at any speed you like ; but when the road becomes 
a tettace, on which you can fall a foot or two, you 
have to be more careful. It was after a long spell of 
this that we came in the dark on to a blissful road of 
cobbles which in several miles—or so it seemed—con- 
ducted us into the heart of Chilia. There Maimuca’s 
subordinate, the local chief of the police, was waiting 
for us and as we sat down to supper we ate caviare with 
a tablespoon and all was well. 

The next morning we had to pass over the flat country 
to the cast of Chilia, and, as there was no road, we 
asked the way from a very occasional inhabitant. As 
a rule he swept an arm magnificently, introducing you 
to the horizon, Those twenty-five miles took us the 
entire morning. Not far from our destination, as we 
approached the Danube, we found ourselves in a region 
of stagnant water and sandhills which we had to charge, 
with Maimuca driving and the rest of us pushing the car. 

At long last we came to. Valcov, a little town with 
thirty-two canals and bridges here and there. The two 
chief manufactures of the place are caviare and children, 
for apparently the caviare and other fish products which 
are eaten by the natives cause them to have families of 
eighteen or twenty. With such numerous successors 
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the burly sea-dogs do not pay much attention to the 
storms of the Black “Sea, where the fish have to be 
captured. Most of the people of Valcov—big, bearded 
men—are Lipovani, a Russian sect which incurred the 
enmity of Peter the Great because they refused to follow 
his religious reforms and so they migrated to this remote 
district, Before the time of Peter a Russian, if he was 
caught smoking, was liable to have his ear and nose cut 
off. Peter, on the other hand, was fond of smoking, and 
on that account the Lipovani will have nothing to do with 
it, but they console themselves by drinking a good deal. 

A White Russian, who once owned 2 restaurant in a 
fashionable part of St. Petersburg, has settled down in a 
Valcov garden, where you can forget all the tribulations 
of the road, and the widow’s house, where you are 
staying, becomes less terrible than comic. Then there 
was a Lipovani wedding, with the corpulent priest, his 
long hair flowing from under a Jofty, red velvet cap as 
he walked in a procession round the church. Behind 
him marched the happy couple, holding a sacred picture, 
while music—presumably religious—was provided by a 
concertina, a flute and a drum. This induced everyone, 
including the priest, to sing, and a churchwarden in 
front of him, arrayed in a purple gown, threw himself 
into a ferocious dance. 

A night of rain made it necessary for us to telephone 
to various places on our route, enquiring whether the 
roads were practicable. Most of the replies were depres- 
sing, but Gheorghe persuaded us to start, and the display 
of driving that he gave was brilliant—it had to be. 
In one village, in the centre of the main street, we were 
obliged to put a chain on a back wheel, though there 
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was not the slightest trace of any hill, because the mud 
would otherwise have barred our progress. 

In the next three hours we did just over twenty miles. 
At one village we had to charge 2 brief and stiff incline 
and at the top of it turn sharply to the left, The thick- 
ness of the mud would, anyhow, have made this opera- 
tion irksome, but we had to turn just where the village 
horse-trough was located. It seemed impossible to keep 
the car from slipping into it. So Gheorghe had to 
reverse, go down the slope and make another effort. 
Three such performances he gave before the car sailed 
up serenely. Of course we spattered everybody in the 
street with mud, but they forgave us that, since we 
had entertained them. As we succeeded at last in 
circumnavigating the horse-trough they clapped and 
shouted ribald thanks. 

Gheorghe did not shake a fist at them, but as we 
drove along he murmured a proverb to indicate that 
we and they had different points of view. “ The man,” 
he said, “ with a full belly thinks that others have no 
appetite.” 


SCANDINAVIA 
THE SAILING OF A DANISH BOAT 


NE night in Bornholm, that island with a fine, 

varied history, I was walking by the sea to Snoge- 
beck, where I had not been before. But the gentle voice 
of the silvery-blue sea was reassuring and I knew that I 
would find accommodation, just as a lapwing, 2 white, 
ghostly figure in the dimness, had found it on a stone 
from which he weighed me up. 

In due course I arrived at Snogebek with its diminutive 
port and old-world storetooms where the fishing-gear 
is kept. A grizzled old fellow stepped out of a wooden 
cabin, evidently made of driftwood, and surveyed the 
sky. The moon was passing swiftly over it and fur- 
nishing the pale-green dome with golden corridors. 

“Good night,” I said to him. 

“And we will have good fishing,” he replied. “ But 
come into my house and have a snaps or two, The 
night is cold.” 

He struck a match as we went in. The moonlight 
would, he said, not be sufficient, as he had all his belong- 
ings there and J would knock myself on some of them. 
Also he would like to tell me that his name was Jesper 
Land. 

It would be impossible to give a catalogue of what 
the lamp revealed . . . there was a table with no cloth 
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upon it in the middle of the room, a part of it was given 
ovet to the relics of a meal or preparations for the 
next one, butter in an open tin, a slab of very yellow 
cheese, cold bacon and a loaf of brown bread. I could 
fot examine all the room, the fishing-nets and so forth, 
in a detailed fashion, as my host was handing me a 
stiaps, When J had tossed it off I knew that Fate had 
meant us two to come together, when I drank another 
one I wanted very much to shout this knowledge to 
the world and when another glass had been absorbed 
1 had an urgent longing to walk with him through 
the night, but not to walk, I must have races with 
the wind. 

“And now,” said Mr. Lund, “ if you are ready we 
can go.” 

He blew the lamp out, and as we went from the 
cabin I perceived that nearly all the clouds had dis- 
appeared. And from the primrose-coloured vault that 
was so like a song of angels, from a point of it the 
moon was pouring splendour. I strode on, with Mr. 
Tund beside me. We were making for those hillocks 
of pale sand, the dunes, and they were so distinct in 
that mysterious light that one could see the scanty 
tufts of greenery among them. Everything was clearer 
than is usual, except why Mr. Lund was walking with 
me. He was obstinately silent as he tramped beside 
the sea. From time to time 1] glanced at him and saw 
that he was agitated to the depths. 

Suddenly he spoke: “‘ The heaviest burden for a 
traveller,” he said, “is a light purse.” 

“Nevertheless . . .” I started to reply. 

“But one may have a heavier burden still,” he said. 
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To walk on was great weariness, but I had to remain 
with Mr, Lund. I wondered if he made a practice of 
perambulating to and fro upon these heart-break dunes, 
for he did not seem to be troubled by them. Very 
possibly he was so plunged in wretchedness of mind 
that he was unaware of what was happening to his 
body. 

Then a groan escaped me, I was in a whirlpool of 
fatigue. 

“ How good of you,” said Mr. Lund, “ to sorrow for 
me. It is good of you. I had to settle it to-night.” 
He told me then that he was the possessor of a very 
ancient boat and of a newer one. That was the trouble. 

“You hesitate,” I said, “ about demolishing the old 
one?” 

“ So far I have left it,” answered Mr. Lund, “ upon 
the shore, and every day when I return it has a look of 
utter loneliness. It wears me out to sec the poor thing’s 
misery.” 

“Tf one is merciful,” I said, “one puts out of his 
misery an aged and beloved dog. As for a boat...” 

“T swear one can be just as fond of them,” said 
Mr. Lund. “ The days, the nights that we have been 
together!” 

“What is the boat’s name?” I asked. 

He said—it seemed to me abruptly—Yssed. Then, 
on second thoughts, 1 was admitted and by gradual 
stages to his confidence. He did not go professionally 
to that port in Sweden, it had been a pleasure trip. 
He was then a younger man. Well, they had gone 
across to Ystad in a steamer and he found that it was a 
convenient pott, much easier for fishermen than having 
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to pull up your boat upon the shore and push het out 
again into the sea. 

“ And so,” 1 said, “you liked the place so much 
that when you had to give your boat a name——” 

He had not travelled very far, he said, not farther 
than to Ystad, but he would be thoroughly astonished 
if there could be anywhere a girl as beautiful as one 
in that place he had seen. Who she was he did not know, 
but someday he would go again to Ystad, he would 
find her. 

“But if it was long ago. . .?” I said. 

“A girl like that one you do not forget,” said Mr. Lund. 

I glanced at him, he was in rapture, with his head 
thrown back. His lips were parted. When he broke 
into a smile it was a song of thankfulness. 

And J was thankful when he said that we might sit 
a little on the sand. 

Then, later on, he spoke. “ A girl like that,” he said, 
“When I have landed I will take the same street to 
the left. She may be on her way to market, just as she 
was on that morning. And her arms—— I tell you, 
every woman’s arm that I have seen since then, it makes 
me laugh. But if she is not on the way to market I will 
find her presently.” He scooped into the silvery sand, 
he captured some and, as he looked at it approvingly, 
he let it trickle out again between his fingers. 

“You do not anticipate that you will be delayed,” 
| said, “ because you do not know her name?” 

“Aha!” he cried, “ now I see everything You are 
the clever one! But so am I.” He showed his satis- 
faction by inflicting pats upon his stomach. “ Clever |! 
clever |” 
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“Tam much obliged to you,” I said, “ but if you will 
explain yourself?” 

What a sudden change had come upon the man! 
Ulysses never looked more crafty, I am sure. And he 
was also in a state of keen enjoyment. “ Are you not a 
rogue ?” he asked and clapped me on the back. ‘ You 
want to know her name because you may arrive in 
Ystad while I am still here.” 

“Deat Lund,” I said, “ you need not be aftaid of 
me. I swear to you I will not try to steal her from 
you.” 

Swiftly but minutely he inspected me.“ Wild medlars 
on the cliffs,” he said, “if they want to have other 
berties, not the red and blue ones, can they change 
themselves ?” 

“T promise you,” I said, “ that I will keep myself in 
absolute control. If I should find her—and with your 
description I am sure I will——” 

“My girl! My little girl!” 

“Tt is of you that I will speak, of you and nothing 
else. Iam an honourable man. So you need have no 
fears at all.” 

He laid his hand on mine. 

“We understand each other, do we not?” I said. 
“But you are still in trouble with regard to your old, 
faithful boat. What can one do?” 

“Tt is like this—I come back from the fishing, there 
she lies upon the shingle. How we lived together in 
the bygone days, scene after scene of it returns. With 
my old Ystad I put out to sea when others did not 
dare, I can remember times when she would ride at 
ease upon the roaring waves. So purple they would 
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be in anger, white foam battered from the rocks—my 
friends were on them, wondering when we would be 
destroyed. And then the quiet momings when the sun 
—how shall I tel] you ?—lays a sweetly-coloured carpet 
on the sea and God walks over it. What have we not 
been through together? My dear Ystad . . .” 

“When your ancestors,” I said, “the Vikings, made a 
funeral pyre, the dead man and the long-ship blazing 
as they floated on the water, J am certain that they had a 
great affection for the ship as well.” 

He nodded pravely. ‘] have heard,” he said, “ about 
those Vikings. I have seen a picture of one after he 
was dead and, as you say, the boat and he were all 
aflame.” 

“A splendid way of passing out,” J said. 

“Tt is indeed,” said Mr, Lund. “If I could go like 
that! Will you—no, you will not be here to have it 
done and I do not believe the pastor would allow it. 
J can scarcely see the pastor holding on the ship a 
funeral service and then skipping off as they deliver 
it to the flames.” 

1 said that nowadays one had to burn the ship alone, 
with no dead warrior lying in it. Noble ships, 1 said, 
deserve to have that glorious end. And was not his be- 
loved boat as meritorious as a long-ship of the Vikings ? 
They were instruments of war, but his brought nourish- 
ment for many people from the sea. No honour we 
could pay would be excessive. 

“So you mean,” said Mr. Lund—his voice was 
husky with emotion—“ that we should commit her to 
the flames? 1 sometimes ”"—he was whispering now— 
“have thought of it.” 
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“To-night,” I said, “it is propitious.” 

“That is true,” said Mr. Lund. 

Without another word we rose and started back upon 
the moonlit shore. No longer did I find it arduous to 
walk on that unstable sand, for now we were engaged 
in an exalted and a hallowed enterprise. 

And thus we came to Snogebak. 

“What do you think?” said Mr. Lund. “ A bottle 
of some wine is broken on a ship when she goes down 
into the water. Well now, when she goes down for 
the last time...” 

“T have never heard,” I said, “ of such a celebration 
then.” 

“You may be right,” said Mr. Lund. “ So let us 
go into the house and drink a little, you and I.” 

On this occasion he did not produce the snaps alone, 
nor Copenhagen beer alone. We quaffed the two 
alternately, one chasing down the other. Mr, Lund 
announced that this would put us in the proper mood. 

In the course of our potations we were uttering a 
speech or two, that is to say my colleague started in a 
solemn fashion to explain that this was most significant. 
1 waited for him to continue, but as he said nothing 
more just then I thought it would be opportune for 
me, in my tum, to begin a speech. And so I said 
that it was a high privilege for me to take a part in 
such proceedings, venerable to the point of—I was 
weighing in my mind what next to say, but as I settled 
Mr. Lund began again and thus we made two simul- 
taneous speeches. It is undeniable that there are dis- 
advantages in such a method, but it saves a lot of time. 

Some people, having taken part in that kind of a 
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duolopue, would frown at one another. We did not, 
In perfect amity we issued from the house and anm-in- 
arm negotiated the short distance to the Ystad, lying 
as she was about half-way between the house and her 
old element. 

A clumsy craft she seemed to me, whatever pulchritude 
she might possess upon the water, 

“ How shall we begin ?” asked Mr, Lund, 

Well, I have in my time committed many things, but 
never had I contemplated setting fire to any ship and 
so I had no theories on the subject. We considered 
that her fishy state would render her inflammable, though 
not perhaps to the required degree. It would be very 
irksome if the conflagration peter out and leave the 
charted remains of Ysfad rocking woefully upon the 
water, 

Mr, Lund said that he had discovered in a book ot 
magazine about some Asiatic bandits who were kneeling 
down in a long row to have their heads cut off. The 
executioner was efficacious for the first three culprits, 
as he gave one blow to each of them. But on arriving 
at the fourth he bungled in a very amateurish fashion, 
only getting half-way through the victim’s neck. There- 
upon the dignitary who presided over the affair was 
much incensed; he called on the assistant-executioner 
to show his comrade how the task should be accom- 
plished; he was told to chop off all the other heads 
and to begin with that one which belongs—so said 
the dignitary—to your senior and etring partner. One 
should take the strongest measures, should one not, 
quoth Mr. Lund, against an executioner who does not 
execute completely ? 
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It was gratifying for me, I remarked, to be in a. posi- 
tion to support the case-with further testimony from 
abroad. There should be no doubt at all about the 
person’s death, When somebody is murdered in Andorra 
three important men of the republic march up to the 
corpse and they address it. “Corpse,” they exclaim, 
“arise, considering that justice does demand it of thee.” 
If he fails to do so one presumes that he is dead. 

“Tt seems to me,” said Mr. Lund, “ that your example, 
though I like it, is not very good, What were the 
steps the Vikings took so that the long-ships should be 
burned completely ? Did they pour in a supply of oil ?” 

“Who knows?” I said, “ But if you have some oil 
yourself... .” 

“Oh yes,” he answered, “for I have an engine in 
my other boat. Wait here a little!” Then he ran up 
to the house again and presently returned with a red 
metal can. s 

We emptied it into the ship, we placed the wooden 
runners underneath the keel, we pulled and pushed and 
soon she was afloat, with us at cither side, the water 
gently lapping round our legs. The wind was very 
slight and so itregular that one could not be certain if 
it would bear Ystad out to sea. We hoisted the main- 
sail, we tied the tackle in the manner that seemed oppor- 
tune to Mr. Lund and then we only had to set the oil 
alight and hope that everything would turn out well. 

Mr. Lund leaned on the boat. “I never in my life,” 
he said, “ have felt like this, not when a friend of mine 
has died.” 

“ And I should be astonished if you ever have per- 
formed,” I said, “‘a nobler action. Think how you 
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telease the boat from all her misery. She will be sailing 
out to where .. . in fine, to where . . .” 

“Do you believe,” asked Mr. Lund, “that she and 
T will meet again?” 

“T do not know,” I said, “if such a boat as Ysvad, 
which has braved so many storms, I do not know if 
she will be content at first to be admitted to the storm- 
less region.” 

“ She is old,” said Mr. Lund. He bent down and he 
splashed some of the oil on to the flapping sail. After 
that he struck a match; he let it fall into the bottom 
of the boat. A bluish flame was leaping upward, but 
not high enough to reach the sail, However, it was 
then the sail gave her assistance, for she curtsied 
towards the blaze and into it. So there sprang up 
such wreaths of brilliant and fantastic flowers that very 
soon the battered fishing-boat had the appearance of 
the loveliest of gardens. 

“Now!” said Mr. Lund. 

If there had arisen a kind breeze to blow the buming 
vessel from the shore it would have been in every way 
less disagreeable for us. We would have preferred to 
stand immovable and watch the poor old ship sail out 
to her last journey; having to collaborate and push 
her on the road caused us to feel too much like execu- 
tioners. It also was becoming every moment far more 
perilous to touch the stricken hulk. But, very fortun- 
ately, as with alf our strength we thrust her from us, 
she was taken by a current and she glided out beyond 
our reach. By this time she was thoroughly in the 
possession of the flames, which made it probable that 
she would meet her death, not ignominiously upon the 
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beach, but in the old-time, splendid way, reclining on 
the water. 

Then a flock of sea-gulls whirled about the blazing 
ship, They called and called, as if they were the heralds 
making their announcements to the sea and air and 
sky. Perhaps it was a threnody which they wete singing, 
And pethaps it was a song of exultation that the Vikings 
had returned. They knew—for it is handed down from 
sea-gull unto sea-gull—how the water-burial was con- 
ducted in those distant days. Themselves they had not 
swetved from the beloved, beautiful traditions ; now it 
seemed that man was willing to acknowledge, after the 
misguided centuries, that he should not have cast aside 
the customs of his ancestors, Whatever may have been 
the burden of the sea-gulls’ song, the mood which they 
were in was more than usually abandoned; with a 
reckless rush they circled not so far above the flames 
and through the smoke. Their bodies, dazzling in the 
moonlight, were converted each time by the smoke into 
the colour of old ivory. 

And so with an aerial escort the fiercely-burning ship 
went on her way. 

The moon was clothed in radiance and serenely sat 
enthroned upon a sapphire carpet. She was holding a 
review of the battalions of the sky. Dark regiments 
rode past the point where she was stationed ; now and 
then there was a break between the ranks, the moon 
would lay her golden hand upon a straggler to encourage 
him, The ranks would form again, so massive that 
the moon was all obscured and they would hurry onward 
to their unknown destination. 
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HE other day a friend of mine tumed up whom 

T had not seen for years. He is a man engaged in 
that most absorbing of occupations, the study of man. 
This has led him into all kinds of odd corners on our 
planet, and I am quite sure that if he settles down at 
last and puts the result of his travels into a book, or 
rather into a row of books, they will be very eagerly 
read. But I am always afraid that the books will never 
be written, because in the first place my friend goes 
far from the beaten track, where accident or illness are 
often somewhat clumsily handled, and also he shows no 
sign of ceasing to travel until he is compelled to do so. 
That is why J take particular trouble to remember what 
he tells me, so that anyhow those fragments of his 
experiences which I happen to know will not be lost 
to the world. Let me tell you now the latest of his 
stories, one that he has brought back with him from a 
sojourn among the Eskimos. 

“You must not think,” he said, “ that those people, 
the Eskimos, lead a dreary, uneventful life, just because 
it is spent in a part of the world the scenery of which 
is monotonous, not to say desolate. It is also illumin- 
ated now and then with the splendours of the Aurora 
Borealis.” 

I asked him if the Eskimos have any great artistic 
sense, I had always imagined, I said, that they live 
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purely utilitarian lives, driving their reindeer to the 
scanty pastures and pursuing the seal in their fragile 
canoes, 

My friend was smiling to himself as he bent forward 
to poke the fire. I should have told you that we were 
sitting in his rooms, which happen to be in one of 
the dullest and most respectable parts of London, so 
that the contrast between that neighbourhood and some 
of the tales he has told me is extremely striking. 

“You have asked me,” he said, “if they have an 
artistic sense, What about the gay embroideries of their 
costumes, those of both the men and the women? 
That reminds me of a story I would like to tell you. 
Do you know anything about their way of life?” 

“Very little,” I said; “in fact not more than I have 
mentioned—that they occupy themselves with reindeer 
and seal.” 

My friend was meditatively poking the fire. “ They 
occupy themselves,” he said, “ with many things—love, 
hatred, and so forth—very much like the people of 
warmer climates,” 

“One hears,” said I, “such contradictory reports 
about them—on the one hand that they practically never 
take their clothes off, and on the other hand that they 
plunge naked into the snow in order to clean themselves. 
What am I to believe?” 

“ The story I want to tell you,” said he, “ took place 
in one of their habitations, a so-called igloo, which is a 
circular dwelling of a single room, approached by 2 
longish, narrow tunnel. An igloo is constructed of 
blocks of ice and a covering of snow, which freezes, of 
course, after it has been applied.” 
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I asked if there is any ventilation. 

“One does not think so,” he answered, “ when for 
the first time one enters an igloo. Some of the men 
do not believe in taking off their long seal-skin boots. 
What with rags and bits of moss inside them, their 
feet are so comfortable that no change would be, they 
think, for the better. They cannot enjoy the luxuty 
of spending the winter like the bears, rolling them- 
selves up and going to sleep. Now and then they 
have to go out of their igloos in the stormiest winter 
weather.” 

“With only a flicker of daylight,” I said, “it must 
be terrible.” 

“But it is a great thing if they can keep their feet 
watm,” said my friend, “and there are many of them 
who put on their boots when the dark days begin and 
do not take them off for seven or eight months.” 

“When they do. . .” 1 shuddered. 

“There are tourists,” said my friend, “ who faint in 
the Lofoten Islands, when they go ashore to visit that 
whaling factory. As a rule a dozen carcasses of whales, 
in various stages of decomposition, are. floating about 
in the harbour. Well, I can assure you that this parti- 
cular bay of the Lofotens has a delicious fragrance if 
you compare it with that of the Eskimos when, after 
the winter, they take off their boots, But they are 
accustomed to a way of life which does not appeal to 
us, at any rate when we first come across it. Some 
of their igloos are made rather elegant, with a carpet 
of heather and moss, but that is intended to give com- 
fort to their limbs rather than to provide a perfume. 
After the first few minutes in an igloo the stranger 
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from the south, if he can stay as long as that, crawls 
out into the fresh air.” 

“Was it not about an igloo,” I said, “ that you were 
going to tell me?” 

“Romance of anigloo! Yes,” hesaid. “ Well, there 
was a person of my acquaintance, a widower with one 
gitl, who, as Eskimos go, was prosperous; that is to 
say, he possessed more than twenty reindeer. There 
is no specially residential quarter in an Eskimo village. 
Their igloos are scattered about anyhow. But this man 
—his name, by the way, was Ootah—lived on a small 
island in a lake. It was only a few yards away from 
the mainland, and to connect them he had built a bridge 
which was, like his igloo, an affair of ice and frozen 
snow. There was no room on the little island for the 
reindeer, He used to attend to them at their grazing- 
place on the mainland when he was not out hunting 
the seal. It did not occur to him that it was dangerous 
to leave Tina, his daughter, all alone on the island, 
She was a lovely girl according to the H'skimo standard 
of beauty, with a nice flat face and projecting eyes. 
Her complexion, whenever she removed from her face 
the smoke, grease and other dirt, was only slightly 
brown, and when she blushed the redness of it could 
be seen as easily as the berries on a bush... . Most 
of the other girls of Tina’s age had to make themselves 
useful with the herds of reindeer. But Ootah, being a 
man of substance, had one or two hirelings and his 
girl could do with herself what she liked. 

“Now what she did like—and for a time Ootah had 
not a notion of it—was to encounter a young man, 
one Ilko, a member of the tribe, whose family, of which 
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he was the sole survivor, had fallen upon evil days. 
And he did not seem to possess either the skill or the 
energy that would enable him to carve out a good 
position for himself. He was a charming young man, 
but as a seal-hunter he was never in the first, nor even 
in the second, flight. Of course he would never starve 
—the tribe would see to that. No one starves among 
the Eskimos, except those who ate old and useless. 
It is an old-established practice that when these become a 
burden to the younger people, they are isolated from 
the rest and given no more food. 

“When Ootah became aware that his daughter was 
meeting IIko, he told her bluntly that it had to stop. 
He never would permit a marriage with a young man 
such as IIko. All the tribe would laugh, and they would 
have good teason for it. 

“Tina was determined that she would not give up 
Tiko without struggling hard. ‘ You have no son,’ she 
said, ‘and he will help you with the reindeer,’ 

** If we were to cease to help him he would starve,’ 
said Ootah. ‘ That is the young man you wish to marry ! 
He is utterly contemptible, 2 fellow with no fortune 
and no means of getting one, unless it is handed to 
him ready-made.’ 

“He is the only man,’ said Tina, ‘the one man 
for me.’ 

“* What 1 will do,’ said Ootah, ‘is to bring it up 
before the Council of the Elders, whether it is not high 
time that we should change our custom of the stopping- 
up of useless mouths. Why should this only be applied 
to aged persons? Xe will see,’ said Ootah, 

“The two young people were not unduly distressed, 
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because they were so confident that there would be a 
happy ending. 

“©When my father sees,’ said Tina, ‘how tremen- 
dously we love each other, he will not stand in our 
way. : 

“*T have heard,’ said Ilko, ‘that he never yet has 
denied you anything.’ 

“*T am as sure of him as of myself,’ said Tina. ‘ He 
really is the best of fathers.’ 

“ Still, they thought it prudent to meet in secret for a 
time, and Tina said that she would wear a woebegone 
expression which would cause her father’s heart to melt 
more swiftly. 

“ But when she and IIko met behind convenient rocks 
or in some hollow place where they could not so easily 
be seen, they were in such good humour always that 
when. Tina came into her father’s presence she had to 
make enormous efforts with a view to looking miserable. 
Her father was quite satisfied. He overheard het now 
and thea, a song upon her lips, which made it clear, 
he thought, that she was happy and quite reconciled to 
his decision. 

“When she met her Ilko they would talk about the 
glorious future which awaited them, 

“You shall lie on your back,’ said Tina, ‘ and I will 
feed you with tit-bits of blubber and flesh untii——’ 

“*My dear one, what have I done,’ he cried, ‘to 
deserve all that?’ 

“**T will feed you,’ she said, ‘ until you cannot stir. 
I do not think that any girl has ever loved a man as 
T love you!’ 

“ And then they would revert to the time-honoured 
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ptactice, which has rather gone out of fashion, of rubbing 
their noses against each other. 

“Sometimes Tina went into details. She would see 
to it, she said, that her beloved should have every day 
as much as it is proper for an Eskimo man to eat, say 
two and a half pounds of flesh with blubber, one pound 
of fish and an adequate supply of mussels, berries and 
seawecd. . 

“He gazed ecstatically into her eyes. ‘Noone,’ he 
said, ‘can be as fortunate as 1 am.’ 

“© And, she whispered, ‘ our child will be fortunate. 
All over his body I shall lick him before 1 put him 
into the bag of feathers. His dear little body will be 
so clean that it will never have to be cleaned again.’ 

“In fact their future was full of roses, The one 
“cloud on the horizon was the fact that Ootah, the girl’s 
father, did not show any signs of relenting. Weeks 
went by, and he never mentioned Ilko’s name, for he 
assumed that Tina had obeyed him and that she no 
longer thought of that ineligible youth. At last she 
ventured once or twice to bring the conversation round 
to her beloved. Then it was as if she had aroused a 
storm in Ootah. Never, never, never would he permit 
such a ridiculous, such a criminal marriage. If the 
young rascal should have the impudence again to ask 
him for his daughter’s hand, he would give him as an 
answer a terrific thrashing. . 

“What were they to do? Well, it appeared to them 
that there was nothing left but to elope... . And so 
during the night Ilko waited until he thought that Ootah 
would be asleep. And then with infinite precautions 
he crept along the tunnel. 
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“Tt was the time of year when the wolfish dogs ae 
accustomed to sleep on the top of their master’s igloo 
and not, as they do in the winter season, at the inner 
end of the tunnel. Had they been there it would have 
been impossible for Iiko to pass over their bodies with- 
out disturbing them, and even more impossible to pass 
out again with the lady of his love. 

“Inch by inch he crept along. He was afraid that 
the thumping of his heart would awaken the entire 
village, but when he had crawled the whole length of 
the tunnel and arrived at the round chamber that was 
illuminated, ever so faintly, by the flickering of a tiny 
lamp, he saw that neither Ootah nor Tina was awake. 
There they lay, all huddled up and wearing the jacket 
and trousers and seal-skin boots of every day. 

“Of course, he would have to be most careful not 
to rouse the girl in such a way that she would be startled. 
But how was he to prevent it? And if she were to 
scream. ... The safest method would be to place a 
hand very firmly upon her mouth while she was in 
the process of waking up. And there was no time to 
lose, because the light cast by the Jamp was growing 
more and more faint. Soon it would vanish altogether ; 
in the sorry state it now was in it was suflicient, and 
ohly just, to let Ilko distinguish between what was 
darkness and what was a human body. 

“ There was no time to lose. As rapidly as might 
be, for he had to bear in mind that any noise would 
have an awful consequence, he reached the bundle he 
had come in search of, let fall his hand upon the gently 
snoring mouth and then began eloping. And the body 
was not, he found, as awkward a burden as he had 
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expected. No, he was pleasantly surprised; he had 
imagined that his Tina, at the actual elopement, would 
be smitten with shyness, so that it would be incumbent 
upon him to carry her in his arms, and to continue 
in that way all through the tunnel would have been 
exceedingly laborious. What was his relief when he 
discovered that she was assisting him ; instead of being 
modestly passive she realized that this was not an occasion 
for virginal reticence, and with practically no pushing nor 
pulling on Ilko’s part she proceeded through the tunnel. 

“At the end of it, however, she lay like a log; 
evidently she expected Ilko to go on with the elope- 
ment in the proper style and take her in his arms, He 
would not disappoint her. It was dark indeed, con- 
siderably darker than inside the igloo. So he stumbled 
as he cattied her along. They crossed the bridge of 
ice and snow which Ootah had painstakingly constructed 
from his little island to the mainland. It occurred to 
Iiko that it would be wise to break the bridge, since 
Ootah would be coming in pursuit of them. 

“ So Ilko laid down his dear burden for two minutes, 
dealt the bridge some well-judged blows and, having 
tuined it, resumed the journey. It was a chill, moonless 
night, but Ilko was aflame; in fact he soon began to 
feel as if it were an afternoon of the brief Arctic summer. 
He had not supposed that his beloved one would be 
so heavy, but he had never carried any person, not 
even a child, for such a distance. After going half a 
mile or so he had to rest a moment. As he placed 
her on a rock the moon sailed out into the greyness 
of the sky and then he saw what had occurred—that 
he had eloped with Tina’s father.” 
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E struck out for the forest. 1 believe that for 
the first few miles our physical well-being made 
us look indulgently upon the landscape, which, to tell 
the truth, was desolate. A great deal of the soil was 
covered with small bushes of a greyish-green, and here 
and there beside a wooden, half-dilapidated cabin there 
would be a rudely cultivated patch of ground. Very 
rately did we see a human being. Most of those few 
persons we encountered for the first three hours were 
in attendance on the long-horned cattle which, as they 
informed us, were the property of that Count Schoenborn 
who, until the Czechs came with their system of Agrarian 
Reform, possessed one-half of all Ruthenia. Sometimes 
on the margin of a cultivated field there was a bunch 
ot hedge of sunflowers; then the cattle used to wait 
for opportunities to dash in there and seize one by 
.the stalk and, with an angry cowherd taining blows 
and threats and curses, trot off briskly with their spoil. 
Nicholai, the peddlar, marched beside me, By this 
time we had become so well acquainted that for miles 
on end we spoke no word. The dreariness all round 
us brought us very close to one another. 
“Nicholai,” I said at last, “1 have been thinking of 
the time when we shall be old men.” 
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He moved his lips, but did not speak, which made 
me sad, for I believed that he was in a lyric frame of 
mind. 

“Our memories will slip away from us.” 

He crossed himself. “ May all the saints have mercy. 
And they will have mercy! I shall not forget. This 
day—this—this-——” 

As I glanced at him I saw a frown upon his face. 
“Dear friend,” I said, “it seems impossible, I know, 
that all this day the pearly clouds, the road so long, the 
wild green fields, the wind that scuds across the lonely 
land will not be part of us for ever.” 

“ Aye, it shall be and it shall be!” he exclaimed. 

“Yesterday at Jasina,” I said, “ they took me in to 
see an old man who was ctouching by the fire. His 
son’s wife told us that two years ago he was a hundred. 
When J spoke to him, and shouted, he turned his red, 
swimming eyes at me. I shouted that I hoped to find 
him in a year, if T came back. He shook his head—I 
thought that it would never leave off shaking—and he 
whispered, ‘I—hope—not.’ If we shall come to that 
condition |” 

“While J live,” said Nicholai, “and with the help of 
God, the days will be like, they will be like flowers. 
Did you ever see a child at nightfall stagger from the 
woods so happy and so tired? He is pressing to himself 
an armful of gay flowers; now and then one drops 
upon the road.” 

“But if he loses all of them while he is coming 
home?” 

“Tf we come home,” said Nicholai, “and we have 
nothing left, there is the stain of all those flowers on 
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our hands. We only have to smell our hands,” he 
said, “and we shall have all our possessions back 
again.” 

“We shall be dreaming that we have them back.” 

“Yes, have all back—this road, the clouds, the wind 
that flies across the land.” 

“But I was going to say,” said I, “if we should 
recognize that it is nothing but a dream ?” 

“This road, the pearly clouds, the wind!” He 
stretched his arms out. “ They, they ate the great ones, 
and they will remain for ever. It is we who are the 
dreams.” 

This was not, one would think, the most appropriate 
mood for Nicholai in his capacity as peddlar, But a 
thin man with a straggling and transparent beard was 
only a few yards away ; as he approached us, with his 
tattered cape extending to his knees, and with bare 
feet, he made it known that he was going to make some 
purchases. We had not seen him earlier, because he 
had been sitting in the shelter of a wall. 

“T want to buy some pretty things,” he said. 

Te was as if we had come out there by appointment. 
The thin person, obviously a shepherd, did not even 
say that he was pleased with us because we had not 
kept him waiting. “I have got some money,” he 
remarked. 

Nicholai took off the lid and showed his miscellaneous 
wates, 

The shepherd passed his hand across his mouth. 
But what he meant by this I did not know. When he 
had for a little time surveyed the various commodities 
he sighed as he took out a ring which was of yellow 
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metal with an imitation ruby. “That is what a gil 
would like,” he said. 
“Yes, that is true,” said Nicholai. 

“She is a girl so beautiful! I told her that she is 
just like the break of day. Such thoughts have never 
come to me before; and now my life is changed.” 

“T understand,” said Nicholai, “ and you are going to 
marry her.” 

“Te is expensive, and she says that I am foolish. | 
She will come without it, for she Joves me, and she 
says that I should not pay all that money to the Church. 
But I have also asked a priest—why am I telling you all 
this and he says that, unless I pay the money, both 
of us ate doomed to go to hell, How can one let a 
girl like that go down to hell?” 

“Indeed one cannot,” answered Nicholai. 

“I wish ] knew,” the shepherd said, “ the best way of 
arranging it.” 

They both appeared to be immersed in thought, and 
I, for several minutes, did not interrupt them. I was 
looking at the Ruthene’s hair and at the neck of his 
gtey shirt, which once had been a white one. Round 
the neck and on his hair the man had smeared a plentiful 
supply of butter; it was not the freshest butter in 
Ruthenia. This is the method used in those parts, I 
had heard, to ward off certain insects, for the most 
petnicious of them are repelled by it, At last I coughed, 
and Nicholai was roused out of his meditations. 

“Oh yes, we must go at once,” he said, “or we 
shall never reach that place by daylight. So, so—and 
good-bye.” As he was putting on the lid he nodded 
to the shepherd. 
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“ But—tisten,” said the Ruthene anxiously, “I want 
the ring. Pethaps you think I have no money.” 

“We can spare the time,” I said to Nicholai, “ if he 
is not too long about it.” 

“Even if I pay the Church their money,” said the 
shepherd, “I shall have some for the ring and for some 
other articles. So it is good that you have come,” 
he said. 

“ The ring costs forty crowns,” said Nicholai. 

The shepherd put it on his little finger and was charmed 
with it. His eyes seemed actually to dance. 

“T have sold other rings like that,” said Nicholai. 

But then the shepherd noticed that between the ring 
and his lean, hairy hand there was a painful contrast, 
and his joy evaporated. 

“Now you do not like the ring,” said Nicholai, “ so 
leave it, in the name of God.” 

“No, no! I tike it more and more,” declared the 
Ruthene. Clearly he had something else to say and was 
revolving in his mind how he should say it. Nicholai 
exhibited his tact; he looked away, straight down 
the road, and murmured the beginning of a folk- 
song. 

Presently the shepherd spoke, and in astonishment 
we looked at him; a tempest seemed to have been 
taging in his breast, and to have left a trail behind. 
“Tam an old man, she is young,” he moaned. 

“But you ate not so old as that,” said Nicholai. 

“Tam a poor, old man and it is strange that she 
should love me. I am full of trouble.” 

Nicholai stepped up to him and patted him upon the 
back, 
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“A poor, old man—a poor, old man,” said he. A 
tear was trickling down the ridges of his face. 

From every point of view it was essential to divert 
his misery. And so, for lack of any other topic at 
the moment, I requested him to tell me if this butter 
remedy against the insects was effective. 

As he started to reply he blushed. 

“Excuse me that I ask,” I said. 

“Oh, gentleman——” A bashful smile was on his 
lips. “Well, now you know——” He paused, gazed 
at his feet and shuffled them about. 

To help him over his embarrassment, good Nicholai 
observed that in his home, Dalmatia, they employ the 
seeds of the chrysanthemum. “ They cultivate it very 
much on Brat,” he said, “ which is an island.” 

“Well, then,” resumed the bashful shepherd, “ you 
perceive how far ] am in love. I have been fond of 
other girls indeed, as one is fond of them. But never 
once, not once in all my life have I put butter on my 
hair and shirt, like one of those young men who prance 
about and have an atm round maidens at the fair. I 
used to scoff at them. ‘A person who is serious,’ I 
told them, ‘has no time to think about the insects 
which are on him.’ Now, though, since I am so much 
in love, 1 do the same as they, because I think that it 
will make her glad. And now J want to ask for your 
advice. Please, shall ] marry her ?” 

There are a good many folk who put themselves 
immensely out in order to obtain encouragement, not 
necessarily from persons they respect or even know, 
but encouragement for doing what they anyhow had 
meant to do, If Nicholai and I, without attempting 
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to learn any details, had rapped out immediately the 
words he wished for, and if we had bid him hasten to 
the wedding he would have enfolded us in gratitude. 
Nor would there have been any risk of subsequent 
rectimination, since it was improbable that either of us 
would be seen upon this road again. But in an effort 
to go into the affair I asked him how long he had known 
the girl, 

“One afternoon when she was coming from the 
forest, she and other people, it began to rain most 
furiously, just as they were near this hut of mine. So 
they came running in. 1 was myself beside that wall, 
for what I have to do is watch the cattle; but when 
all those persons ran into the house they called me 
to come after them and promised that a lad of theirs 
should watch the animals. I put this cape around the 
boy and very gladly I went in with them. It is not 
often in this region that you mix with other people 
or can hear some news. Well, in the middle was that 
girl.” The shepherd gravely wagged his hcad from one 
side to the other. “ By the saints,” quoth he, “I felt 
that, looking at her, I was in a church. Now, will you 
come into my hut and I will show you how she stood ?” 

We two consulted one another, though we did not 
speak. 

“I beg you to come in and we will drink,” the shep- 
herd said. “I have some spirit. On a day like this it 
will be good.” 

Very cleverly the peddlar tuld me, by mancuvring 
his eyes, that there would be an earthen floor inside the 
hut, which would enable me to pour away the deadly 
stuff and do no damage to the shepherd’s property or 
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feelings. So we followed him into the hut, a single 
room in which all the activities of day and night were 
carried on. As I went in 1 was unable for a short 
time to see anything of my surroundings, as the oven, 
which took up about a third part of the floor space, 
threw out such 2 heat as the Ruthenian peasant loves, 
and so the glasses which I happened to have on were 
blurred. Gradually I began to see the contents of the 
room, but long before I saw them well my nose had 
recognized a number of them. The most pungent was 
a little pile of rotten sauerkraut, which lay behind the 
door, It probably had been preserved for n0 mys- 
terious purpose, but because the easy-going shepherd 
had forgotten all about it. 

Several other quite abominable odours hung, miasma- 
like, upon the atmosphere. But, as we were the shep- 
herd’s guests, I will not dwell upon this ugly topic. 
And now that the fresh wind of culture has begun 
to blow across Ruthenia it may soon blow from the 
shepherd’s hut the remnants of some very rancid bacon 
and the sweat-encrusted rags thrown underneath the 
table long ago, and—to mention only one more flower 
in this devil’s bouquet—it may soon remove for decent 
burial the mouldering body of a rat, whose presence 
we politely did our utmost to ignore. 

“Now make yourselves quite comfortable, please,” 
the shepherd said. 

From behind some bedding which was on the oven 
he produced a bottle and, as we sat down beside the 
table, which was a few feet away, he took from off a 
shelf that was above our heads two squat, old-fashioned 
mugs. He himself, he said, would drink out of the 
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bottle. That, apparently, had been his simple breakfast 
ete he got up from the oven. With a very hospitable 
smile he poured the pale stuff out, and we were forced to 
raise the mugs up to our lips. 1 begged him then to 
show us the religious oleographs which here and there 
were hanging on the walls. 

“ Ah yes,” he said, “they make one happy.” And he 
set about unhooking one, while I discreetly poured the 
drink away. 

He did the honours of his little gallery of saints, 
serene and hirsute people, robed in most uncompromising 
colours. Then he asked if we would like to have him 
hand us down the painted plates which occupied a 
lofty shelf. He said they were a fine collection. Scarcely 
one of them was broken, 

“ And a woman would be proud to have such things,” 
1 said, 

“But that is not”—he held up a forefinger—“ that 
is not the reason why she wants to marry me. There 
is another cause.” 

“You told us she was standing in this room among 
her friends,” said Nicholai, “ You were as far as that.” 

“ Just over here. She stretched her arms out to the 
oven and she was so glad to have escaped from all 
that rain. She shook herself. And then she laughed. 
‘Who would be out,’ she said, ‘in such a weather ?” 
But 1 answered her. What made me speak like that 1 
do not know. Perhaps it was the voice of God.” He 
paused. 

“Well, once as I was walking up through Bosnia,” 
said Nicholai, “1 saw some urchins in the courtyard 
of the mosque at Sarajevo ; they were beside the entrance 
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which is several steps up from the ground, and there 
they did the prayers, bowing, kneeling, standing, as the 
custom is, and with their faces to the wall. It is a most 
celebrated mosque, and travellers from everywhere are 
in the courtyard, gazing at the intricate carved doorways 
and the ancient tiles of green and blue. Those urchins 
went on praying with their backs towards us; and 
although we and some other persons who were in the 
courtyard made a noise, they did not once turn round, 
It seemed to me that this was not what any Christian 
boy would do; and when I spoke of it that evening to 
the keeper of my inn, a Moslem, he explained it in this 
way: he said that a true Moslem will not be distracted 
by the voice of man, because he hears the voice of God.” 

“1 would like to go with you to Bosnia,” the shepherd 
said, “but I will never go. What are the cows like 
over there?” 

“Let us tather talk about the girls,” said Nicholai. 

The shepherd smiled. 

“And that girl you were going to tell us of? You 
said you made some answer when she spoke about the 
weather.” , 

“It is true. 1 said to her—now listen, if you please— 
T said that as for going out in such a weather I would 
certainly go out if it would make her glad. She was 
such a girl as I had not seen in my life before. And 
one of her companions laughed; pethaps they all 
laughed, but I only paid attention to that one—a youth 
with a most even face. 1 tell you, everything—his eyes, 
his nose, his mouth—was exactly where it should be. 
1 used to draw such faces with a muddy finger on a 
stone when I was a small child. He laughed and said 
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disdainfully that old men such as I could stand behind 
a wall while it was so tempestuous; but what else 
could they do? ‘What else?’ I cried. I really did 
not know what else, but that was not 2 moment when 
one stops to think. ‘I can accomplish all that you 
can dol’ Ishouted. ‘I defy you utterly!’ Maybe it 
was not very well that in my own house I should be 
so full of passion with 2 man who never had been 
there before, but God is witness that he made me 
angry.” 

“Calm yourself, my friend,” said Nicholai, “ and tell 
us how you dealt with him.” 

The shepherd’s eyes were flashing still as he proceeded : 
“So the rutfian said inside himself that he would come 
between me and my love, But I—I cast him down! 
Before the girl and all his friends—oh, it was splendid, 
splendid! What a pity that you were not here to 
see.” 

“Tf you tell us how it came to pass,” said Nicholai, 
“that will be quite as good.” 

“*Young man,’ I said, ‘there is a God of Justice 
who will judge between us, and will throw you down 
and trample on you, Alll your friends ’°—I drew myself 
up very nobly, just like this—‘ your friends,’ I said, 
‘will see it.’ He replied that I was nothing but a 
venerable fool ; but certain of his friends were in good 
humour and they said that it would give them pleasure 
if I fought with him or if ] were to drink against him. 
1 was making up my mind as rapidly as possible, and 
all the time that young man had a silly smile upon him 
—those pictures which they paint outside the shops, 
so that you know what you can buy there—very useful 
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pictures if you cannot read. Outside a barbet’s shop 
at Jasina they have one with a smile like that young 
man. What was I going to do? I looked out of the 
window.” 

“ And it was taining still?” said Nicholai. 

“Tt was raining still and he was grinning. ‘Run 
away,’ said he; ‘now tun away and cool yourself. 
There is nothing here worth stealing, so——’ ‘ Young 
man,’ I burst out, ‘1 will surely run, and you shall run 
as well, across the big field over there. I challenge 
you.’ By all my hopes of Heaven, I was feeling like a 
bull. ‘Out there,’ I said, ‘in all this weather we will 
run a race. Come here,’ I said, ‘you see that bush 
with the red berries on it? You and I will run out 
there and back again.’ .. Please, let me fill your 
glasses.” 

“Many thanks,” said I. “What happened after 
that?” 

He did the pouring rather clumsily and then: “ Of 
course,” he said, “ there was a lot of argument. Some 
of them said that I was mad, and I said I was not. The 
young man said there was no sense in it, and everybody 
talked at once. I talked as well, We made so much 
commotion that I wondered why the cows did not 
put in their faces at the door. The young man, my 
.Antagonist, repeated many times a single question: 
How much money I would give him if he won the 
tace? I went into the open air at last, and some of 
them pushed out the young man after me, And then 
I started on the race and so did he.” 

“T hope you had the victory.” said Nicholai, 

“Nevet was there such a race! When we began I 
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was in front ; but as for running swiftly, who could do 
it with a storm of wind and rain against you, sweeping 
through you? And the ground was sodden; nearly 
every footstep threw on to my breast and face a shower 
of mud. This was all the way, except when I could 
leap upon a little bush. Aha! we san, It was as if 
you pushed your way into a flight of arrows, so fierce 
was the sain. And that young man was just behind 
me, Steadily I went, and he went steadily. I glanced 
across my shoulder, and a laugh was on his face. He 
thought to keep behind me, watching where I trod, 
and then, towards the finish of the race, to go in front 
of me and win. He laughed, the fool, and did not 
know that I was laughing. In that field there is a pit. 
T dug it once to have a place for animals which die— 
those portions of the animal one cannot eat. I thought 
about the pit as we were running. So we struggled 
on towards the berry bush, I opened first one eye and 
then the other, and I kept my head bent down; one 
scarcely could do otherwise in such 2 tempest, On and 
on we passed, I thinking, as I told you, of the refuse 
pit. That young man was so close behind me that 1 
heard his breathing very well. It told me that he could, 
if so he wished, continue running at that pace for half a 
day. I had my cape about me, I had snatched it from 
that boy I lent it to. It was heavy, but’l kept it, thanks 
to God. And on the way back from the berry bush, 
when I arrived at where the pit is dug, I let the cape 
fly off my shoulders, and I leaped across the pit. It 
flew into the young man’s foolish face, so that he did 
not see what I had done. He did not leap, I heard a 
yell and he was lying in the pit among all those remains. 
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I turned round for a moment, hoping to regain the 
cape, but it was not in sight. ‘Ah well,’ said J, ‘he 
has the cape down there and he will sorely need it, 
for the bones and hoofs and other things are slippery 
with rain, and he will find the pit sides very slippery 
as well.’ Without the cape I ran much’ better—or, 
pethaps, it was the joy within me. I threw out my arms 
and shouted ; and those of the people who were by 
the threshold of this hut, from where they watched 
the race, as far as they could see it through the rain, 
teplied in shouts, although they knew not what it was 
that made me do it. 1 was feeling like a fox which has 
escaped the guns; and was I not a fox to rid myself in 
such a fashion of my enemy?” 

“What said the girl?” asked Nicholai. 

“Oh, that was nothing, I remember only what she 
did; for when 1 reached the house she felt, as she 
has told me, very full of love. 1 had prevailed. Of 
course the young man tried to make her understand, 
her and the others, that the race ought to be done again. 
But I said no; } had been helped by the benignant God 
of Justice, and why not?” 

At this point I reminded Nicholai that we must sally 
forth. And so deflated was the shepherd by his moving 
narrative that he was not in a condition to resist our 
going. 

“God be with you! March in peace!” said he. 

We thanked him for the entertainment, and were 
very soon at a good distance up the road, swinging on 
in the direction of the forest. Nicholai said he was very 
pleased that the old shepherd won the race. And then 
it struck us both that we had gone without advising 
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the old man with reference to his matrimonial project. 
And, indeed, we never ascertained if he succeeded in 
suppressing all his scruples which arose out of the 
difference in age between the lady and himself, nor yet 
those other scruples, on the lady’s part, to spending 
money for the ptiest’s co-operation. 
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HEN the European thinks of India he imagines 

that it is divided between British India and the 
territories of a few Maharajahs. But that is scarcely a 
correct picture. There are no less than 562 Native 
States, and in this paper I propose to tell the reader 
about some of the very small ones. There is a fascina- 
tion about a State where, if you wish to see the Ruler, 
you knock at his door and walk in, We used to have 
States of that kind in Europe—remember what Heine 
wrote about the little German principality, half of whose 
soil clung to your boots if you happened to walk through 
it on a wet day, Once, when ] was on a walking tour 
of Thuringia, I believe that in one day I found myself 
in about five of those minute States: Saxe-Meiningen, 
Saxe-Altenburg and so forth. In theory each of them 
was as independent as Prussia and Bavaria, and the 
Emperor was only primus infer pares among all those 
kings, grand dukes and other dukes. 

Now all that has been swept away, and if you want to 
linger for a while in a very little State you will have to 
visit Andorta, which has been too much written about, 
and so you had better go to India where such States 
ate numerous and hardly known to anyone. At one 
extreme you have the domain of His Exalted Highness 
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the Nizam of Hyderabad, which is as large as France 
and possesses 2 population of fourteen millions. At the 
other extreme there ate such States as Avachar, whose 
area is one square mile with a population of thirty-two 
individuals and a revenue amounting to seventy-two 
tupees (say £5 85.). There is also Palasvhir, with two 
square miles that are more thickly populated than the 
land of Avachar, for at the last census the Palasvhirans 
numbered 189, By the way, the Indians, when they fill 
in their census papers, seem to consider that “ occupa- 
tion ” means “ source of livelihood”. Thus, one person 
will inform the authorities that his income is derived as 
“Honorary Magistrate”, while others—straightforward 
citizens who would not dream of saying that which is 
not true~—have answered the officials, as gentleman to 
gentleman, and stated that their occupation was vaga- 
bond, procurer, prostitute (temple or otherwisc), cattle- 
poisoner or receiver of stolen goods. 

You will ask how those very small States can provide 
for the hygienic and educational requirements of their 
inhabitants, Well, they do it quite as much as some 
of the larger and wealthier States, for alas! it is no 
uncommon thing in India to find that the amounts 
spent on public health and schools are ridiculously 
small, For example, the late Maharajah of Alwar, an 
erudite person whose sadistic propensities caused him 
at last to be deposed by the British authorities, was 
accustomed to allocate one per cent. of the revenue to 
education, while he kept fifty per cent. for the require- 
ments of the Royal House. 

In all the Native States there is a British Resident, 
an official who represents the Paramount Power. Of 
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course in the case of the very small States the Resident 
will have a number of them to attend to. If the Rajah 
is not old enough to reign, the Resident will temporarily 
act as Regent, and if the affairs of a State have been 
grossly mismanaged he will do his best to put them 
right, after which the Rajah may once more have his 
ancestral powers testored to him or, if he is considered 
to be a hopeless person, the Government of the State 
may be entrusted to his son, who may have had the 
advantage of a better education, perhaps in England or 
under an English tutor or in Bangalore, the capital of 
Mysore, the model State, under the watchful eye of its 
admirable Prime Minister, Sir Mirza Ismail. 

Let me tell you about Baganapalle, which was a rather 
backward Moslem State in Southern India, with 32,000 
inhabitants. The Rajah was one of the old school— 
but not of the same class as the late Sir Kishen Pershad, 
the versatile Prime Minister of Hyderabad, who when 
the Chief of Police begged him to refrain from his habit 
of scattering, every day as he drove through the streets, 
three hundred rupees (about {22) in small coins, so 
that other motorists found their passage rather encum- 
bered,—“ I regret,” he replied, “but I cannot desist, 
for T belong to the old school ”—as for His Highness 
of Bapanapalle, he understood neither finance not Eng- 
lish, and when the Madras Government wrote to him 
that they would have to assume, for a time, the adminis- 
tration, he put the letter away unopened. A few days 
later he remembered it and had it interpreted to him. 
There was very little money in the treasury ; he placed 
it all in a box and, having put it under his bed, he 
awaited his destiny. The old gentleman said that his 
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State followed British law and procedure “ with such 
modifications as circumstances may render necessary ”, 
It happened that, in a lawsuit concerning some land, the 
Supreme Court of the State came to the correct con- 
clusion that everyone concerned was lying abominably, 
It decided that plaintiff and defendant should undergo 
seven years’ hard labour, while the punishment of the 
witnesses should vary from one to three years. This 
was moral justice and a salutary warning, but with many 
a moral qualm the Resident had to quash these sentences. 
When he arrived the roads were sunk in terrible decay 
and the sixty ragamuffins who called themselves police 
got their pay as best they could. The “ Court party” 
held 40,000 acres of the best land at one rupee per 
acte; ordinary farmers had the test at two or three 
times that price. And now Baganapalle has wide streets, 
shady trees, well-kept mosques, commodious public 
offices, a smartly-drilled police force and no debts. 
Sometimes a Resident is unable to make much head- 
way; for example to make the wheels of justice turn 
mote swiftly. If the Rajah has to go to Europe or 
on a sporting trip, then criminal and civil cases have 
to be postponed: in one of the Punjab States a man 
was charged in 1904 with having stolen a pair of shocs, 
for which offence the maximum penalty in that State 
is three months’ imprisonment, The man, after being 
in jail for ten years, died in 1914. Part of the docu- 
ments relating to the case were mislaid in 1905, and are 
still missing. The Court has ordered that they shall 
be found, so that the trial can proceed. These little 
States may not have much, but they do cling to their 
dignity. A very obscure and minute one was visited 
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by a British officer who was lodged in a small, repulsive 
room. + Leading up from that room was a staitcase and, 
on a voyage of exploration, he discovered that it led 
to quite 2 handsome chamber. It so happened that, a 
year or two later, he returned and was again given that 
undesirable lodging. He insisted on having the upstairs 
apartment, but was told that this was out of the question, 
as it was being kept for His Excellency the Viceroy. 
One of the interesting States is Cochin in the south- 
west, where education, as in Travancore, has made the 
greatest headway. And, as in neighbouring Travancore, 
the matriarchal system of inheritance prevails. The 
ladies of the Royal House, one of whom will be the 
mother of the next Maharajah, have to marry Brahmins 
(men of the highest caste), while the men of the Royal 
House, whose children can never succeed to the throne, 
may take their wives from a lower caste. Thus the present 
Rajah’s wife is not called Maharani, but merely the 
Rajah’s consort, while because of the difference in caste 
he is unable to cat with his own children. When he 
dies he will be succeeded by the eldest male of the 
royal family whose mother is a princess, and thus it 
happens that each Maharajah when he takes his place 
upon the throne is an elderly gentleman, which pro- 
duces the admirable result in practice of a constitutional 
monarch, for an oldish man will be disinclined to fling 
himself into the hurly-burly of government. It is true 
that a Cochin Maharajah’s conservative instincts may 
expose him to criticism. Thus the present man, well 
on in the seventies, although in mundane matters he is 
amiable, loving for instance to gather round him his 
gardeners and chauffeurs, so that he may tead to them 
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the vernacular newspaper, it is said he has declared that 
he would sooner abdicate than do as the Travancoreans 
and permit the depressed classes (the so-called “ untouch- 
ables”) to worship in the State temples, He is even 
alleged to have placed an atmed guard outside the 
temple which he frequents, so that no such person shall 
enter. On the other hand there can be too much broad- 
mindedness—a friend of mine, an Englishman, was 
anxious to take some photographs of the interior of the 
celebrated Hindu temple at Madura in the south-cast of 
India. He erected the stand of his camera and then 
he waited, because he noticed that some worshippers 
were kneeling and praying in front of a good tepre- 
sentation of the elephant god which he wanted to have 
in the picture, and they prevented him from obtaining a 
perfect view of it. A Brahmin priest, naked from the 
waist, strode up and asked if he could be of any assist- 
ance. My friend thanked him and said that he would 
wait until those devotees had finished their prayers. 
Thereupon the Brahmin ran at them and, with no word 
of explanation, kicked them on the lower part of their 
backs, so that they hurriedly departed. 

Thete is one thing about Cochin which is very laudable, 
namely their method of maintaining the Royal House 
which has been, unlike that of Travancore, extremely 
prolific; it is estimated that Cochin can boast of about 
two hundred royal ladies and approximately the same 
number of royal gentlemen. They are no heavy burden 
on the State finances, for the allowance that is given to 
many of them is only about twenty rupees (say 30s.) a 
month. Rarely do they set a bad example to the non- 
royal Cochinese; instead of leading a princely, un- 
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bridled life they seek employment, according to their 
capacity, as lawyers, deputies or in the lower ranks of 
the civil service. The ptinces of the German royal 
family of Reuss used all to be called Henry, and the 
numbering of them began with every century, so that 
if one was born in 1799 he might be Henry the 38th, 
while the one born in 1801 would be Henry the rst. 
The males of the Cochin royal family are called First 
Prince, Second Prince and so on—and they; too, begin 
afresh with every century. As their native names are 
rather long and intricate it is a great convenience for 
Europeans to be able to say: “Good morning, Mr. 
Fifty-Sixth Prince”, or “ How do you feel to-day, Mr. 
Hundred and Forty-Second Prince ?” 

When, in the course of nature, one of these Princes 
of Cochin is summoned to occupy the throne of his 
ancestors, he is required by the protocol to pass the 
night before his installation at a palace on the south 
side of the great harbour, opposite Ernakulum, the 
busy little capital. It is the only night he ever spends 
there. He will be, perhaps, so sensible of the responsi- 
bilities awaiting him that he will pay but scant attention 
to the coloured frescoes on the walls around him. 
Otherwise he would, presumably, be glad to gaze upon 
those pictures of all kinds of animals as they are taking 
active, nay exaggerated, steps to have a progeny as 
numerous as Cochin’s Royal House. 
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WAS delighted when the car broke down, for we 

wete travelling through an Indian State so small in 
size that if we had not been compelled to stop we 
should have been beyond the frontier of it in three 
minutes, Naturally we could have pulled up if there 
had been no accident to serve as an excuse, but in that 
case we should have felt—~at least I hope we should— 
discousteous. When the total population of a State 
amounts to something like a hundred souls one is a 
little apt to stare at them, 

Now, with the car requiring some attention, we could 
look about us at our leisure and not feel intrusive, 
We would strike up an acquaintance with the natives, 
and we would be learning gradually how they varied 
from their neighbours and from all the world. 

The village, at a first glance, was like many others 
we had passed through—wooden shacks which had the 
ait of having been dropped down among the palms 
and whistling casuarina trees, As for the people who 
were gathered here and there below the fimsy roofs, 
engaged in gossiping or meditation, we had to acknow- 
ledge that one could have easily mistaken them for 
denizens of a much larger State which we had traversed 
eatlier in the day when we had left a part of British 
India. Yet they must, we knew, have in their hearts a 
splendid pride, considering that of all the multitudes of 
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Hindustan they had been bor into this little State. 
For each of them within the boundaries of the State 
more than three million had not gained admission. It 
might be that even after we had been associating with 
them for a time they would conceal from us—noblesse 
oblige—their patriotic flame, but that it burned within 
their breasts one could not for a moment doubt. Their 
tiny fatherland, how wonderful to be 2 member of it, 
chosen when so many, many more had been rejected. 

‘The driver of the car said that there was a blacksmith’s 
place of business which he knew of and that near it 
was a sort of travellers’ bungalow where we could rest. 
This bungalow had on its outer wall a weather-beaten 
strip of wood announcing that this was the Empress of 
India Hotel. Perhaps when it was founded—I presume 
in Queen Victoria’s day—the fagade had been painted 
prettily ; perhaps the colours had appealed to the white 
ants, or else it was the monsoons which had left no 
more than fragments of the decoration, It was a sad 
spectacle the place presented, although, on the other 
hand, there was a second storey, while no other house 
which I could see had more than one. The banyan 
trees, however, and the graceful palms were thickly 
clustered, so that one could not see very far, and possibly 
the Rajah’s palace boasted of three floors. 

When 1 arrived I was invited by the stafl—an unshaven 
clerk in a dirty cotton suit and a more attractive young 
bookkeeper in a white jacket and a dhoti—to ascend to 
the upper region, which had three bedrooms, all of 
which were, they said, at my disposal. Along the side 
of the bedrooms there was a balcony furnished with 
wickerwork chairs and a large table at which they told 
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me the guests were accustomed to take their meals. 
The bookkeeper had preceded me up the rickety stais- 
case; he did the honours of all the bedrooms. 1 sat 
down. on one of the two beds in the third room; there 
was a grey pillow and a mattress, which had seen better 
days and, I imagine, very turbulent nights. The book- 
keeper and I embarked on some small talk, what time 
he remained standing in the centre of the toom. 

I asked him what the State produced. 

. It was, he said, one of the last in India to have some 
lions. They were now so rare, so much more seldom 
met with than a tiger, for example, that there was a 
waiting-list of maharajahs and of other sportsmen for 
the lions of that State. It was the greatest privilege to 
be allowed to shoot one. 

“But with your small area there does not seem,” I 
said, “to be much room for lions.” 

* There are four or five of them,” he answered, “ and 
the people know them all by name. They are on such 
good terms with them that when, the other day, a lioness 
fell down a well the villagers let down a rope and she 
was rescued.” 

“ What I fail to understand,” I said, “is how they 
will submit to have one of these creatures shot. Would 
thete not be a riot?” 

“Tf a very high official, if the Viceroy were to come 
here, then I think old Partap Singh would have to die. 
But fortunately high officials do not come this way. 
In fact——” he took a piece of paper from his pocket 
and began to write. “Excuse me, but it is for you,” 
he muttered, while he still continued at the task he 
was engaged upon, It evidently was a task, for such 
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owas his preoccupation that his tongue appeared and hung 
down like a very crimson flag. 

“YET could be of any help,” Isaid; “ but what can] 
do with regard to shooting lions or refraining from it ?” 

As he wrote he shook his head, and so I did not 
interrupt him any more. When he had finished he 
bestowed the paper on me. 

“ There it is,” he said, “ my name and the address.” 

“Tt must be fascinating,” I began, “ to be the citizen 
of such a little State, 1 will preserve your paper as a 
souvenir.” 

“T rather hoped . . .” he said. 

"| asked if there was anything, apart from lions, I 
could do. 

And then he plunged. In his excitement his pale 
coffee-coloured face grew darker. ‘Nothing happens 
here! Oh, nothing happens. It is terrible to live in 
such a place. If you should hear of anything in other 
parts—oh, sir, you cannot think how wretched is my 
fate.” He put his palms together in the attitude of 
payer. 

“ OF course——” I said. 

He bent and, if I had not hindered him, he would 
have kissed my hand. “‘ Now may I take my leave?” 
he said, and he withdrew. 

Within a short time he was followed by the seedy- 
looking clerk, who pulled aside the mournful, unwashed 
length of cloth which acted as a door. He held in his 
hand a soiled piece of paper. 

“Here,” he said, “T have brought master the menu 
of the day, If master would like to eat?” 

I looked at it with misgiving. 
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He shrugged his shoulders. “It has served us,” he 
explained, “for a long time. The menu does not vary. 
There is hot soup—-” 

“Get away with you!” I cried. “Another word 
and I shall be sick.” 

He ‘had, I must acknowledge, an apologetic air. 
“Then I will go,” he said; “but may J, first of all, 
put my name and address on the othet side of the 
paper? You see, there is nothing to do in a place like 
this, nothing for a man of any spirit. If master should 
hear of another post, one that I could fill, then if you 
please...” ~ 

I promised I would not forget him, and he took 
himself away. 

When would the Rajah be with me, I wondered, 
begging me to help him to escape from this abandoned 
spot which he unfortunately had inherited ? 

But then the driver came. He said the car could 
travel now, and in five minutes we had left that little 
State behind us, 
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YOUNG White Jew in calico pyjamas, an attrac- 

tive, curly-headed fellow, was standing by the side 

of my rickshaw at the farther end of the long, very 

narrow street in Cochin where, until a short time ago, 

every house was inhabited by Jews. He had been with 

me into their synagogue, the floor of which is paved 

with Chinese eighteenth-century tiles, all blue and white. 

“Tf” he said, “there is anything else you would 
like to know...” 

“Our friend here,” said the Black Jew, a rotund, 
little elderly man who had just arrived—the lower 
portion of him clothed in a red and yellow striped 
sarong—“ our friend is very well informed. You only 
have to ask him.” 

My rickshaw coolie had less English than either of 
them. Probably he thought that they were bidding me 
farewell, At any rate he did not put the shafts down, 
but remained inside them, ready to start off at once, 

“Your two communities,” I said, “are on good 
terms?” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” they assured me simultaneously. 

“But,” said the young White Jew, “that was not 
always so, for they opposed each other in the quarrels 
of the House of Hazor when one brother of that family, 
the most prominent among the Jews of Cochin at the 
time, had slain his brother. The Blacks, in their hos- 
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tility to the Whites, began to lift up their heads and to 
claim: equality and the right of intermarriage. As the 
Whites would not agree to this, the Blacks declared 
war upon them and killed a good many. Thereupon 
the authorities of Cochin consented to assist the Whites ; 
they told them to plant a black flag wherever a Black 
Jew lived, so that they could strike them severely and 
unawares in the night. But the Black Jews heard of 
this and rearranged the flags, which resulted in the 
soldiers annihilating 2 large number of White Jews.” 

“But now,” said the corpulent Black Jew as he 

amiably stroked the shaft of my rickshaw, “ now we are 
on the best of terms.” 
_ asked if the Maharajah of Cochin had not been 
indignant at the trick which the Black Jews had played 
on his soldiers, which caused them to murder the wrong 
people. 

“That was a time,” said the Black Jew, ‘“ when 
people were often murdered. The very reason why we 
came to Cochin was that the Portuguese oppressed us 
at a place called Cranganote, twelve miles to the north. 
Albuquerque—you have heard of that important man? 
—wrote to the King of Portugal that there had been a 
large influx of Portuguese and Castilian Jews, and 
demanding permission to exterminate us. In 1560 the 
first Archbishop arrived at Goa, accompanied by the 
Inquisition and that was sent chiefly to molest the Jews. 
Then they would not allow us to go to India by sea; 
the captains were made responsible for ejecting us from 
their ships. Is it surprising that we did not like the 
Portuguese? And when the Dutch appeared we gave 
them all the help we could.” 
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“They were as kind to us and as tolerant,” said the 
young White Jew, “as the Portuguese were disagreeable. 
We had been treated so well at Cranganore before the 
coming of the Portuguese—they were the first of the 
Europeans to set foot upon the shores of India at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century.” 

When I asked how long before that the Jews had 
come my two informants turned to look at each other 
and then the dark one said that perhaps it was previous 
to King Solomon, but certainly in his day. Jews were 
sailing in his fleet and bringing cinnamon and cassia 
which are not found in Palestine and which the Jews 
are fond of. Also for Solomon they carried cargoes of 
apes and peacocks. 

“The words for those commodities, apes and pea- 
cocks,” said the young man, “ have a striking similarity 
in Hebrew and in the old kind of Tamil they used to 
talk in these parts.” 

“ And all went well,” 1 said, “ with your ancestors 
until the coming of the Portuguese ?” 

The young man reminded me of the copper plates, 
probably of the year-a.. 379, which I had seen in the 
synagogue, and of the translation which I had put in 
my pocket. It ran as follows: “ Hail and prosperity ! 
The following gift was graciously made by him who 
had assumed the title of King of kings, His Majesty the 
King Sri Parkaran Iravi Vanmar, whose predecessors 
have wielded the sceptre for many hundred thousand 
years. In the 36th year after the second year on the 
day when he dwelt in Muyiricote he was pleased to 
make to Joseph Raban 2 gift of the village of Anjuvan- 
nam, the lamp of the day, a cloth spread in front of him 
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to walk on, a palanquin, a parasol, 2 Telegu drum, a 
trumpet, a gateway, a garland, decorations with festoons 
and so forth. We have granted him the land tax and 
weight tax. To Joseph Raban, Prince of Anjuvannam, 
and to his descendants in natural succession, so long as 
the world and the moon exist, all these shall be. Hail!” 

When I came to the end of this document J saw that 
my sturdy rickshaw boy was looking up at me, but 
with an air of infinite patience. He who could trot 
between the shafts for ] know not how long was equally 
ptepared to stand. 

“ After the Dutch came the British,” said the Black 
Jew, “and in 1808 the first Resident in Travancore 
and Cochin, Colonel Macaulay, was openly attacked by 
both the Maharajahs. With him were only twenty-five 
Sepoys and he sought refuge in this part of Cochin, 
the Jew Town, at the house of Naphtali Rottenberg ; 
in memory of that the colonel gave to the synagogue 
three silver lamps. On the day of presenting them a 
gteat feast was held and all Naphtali’s property was 
made free of tax. The Travancore Maharajah presented 
a gold crown.” 

“Very good of him,” I said. “And now there is 
only one thing more that I would like to ask, a personal 
question if you will forgive me.” 

“YT know what it is,” said the White Jew. “ You 
want to know why we have a White and a Black com- 
munity. We ourselves are dying out, we are no more 
than seventy or eighty persons, but the Black Jews are 
fifteen hundred in Cochin. They come from the days 
of slavery. Then it was that my ancestors, for example, 
obtained a number of Indians and converted them.” 
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Having thanked my kind informants I told the rick- 
shaw boy to start. But we had not gone twenty yards 
before the young man rushed after me. He said he 
wanted to be fair to the Portuguese. Most of them had 
been iniquitous, but Vasco da Gama was a splendid 
man. When he came back as Viceroy he soon fell ill 
and died and he was buried in the Franciscan church, 
He was so benevolent that when he discovered on an 
islet off the coast a Jew of Granada who had become a 
Moslem he took him to Lisbon and, out of regard for 
da Gama, the Jew became a Christian and assumed 
the name of Gaspar da India. 

While the young man was enriching me with all this 
information I observed the Black Jew waddling down 
the natrow street. When J came up with him he said 
he would be glad to have a word with me. 

“ Those White ones,” he began—there was a scowl 
upon his face—“ do not believe them when they say 
that we ate from the slaves. No, we are dark because 
we have been living here in India for so long. Besides 
we came from Yemen anid from Egypt where the men 
are of a sombre shade. Joseph Raban was a Black 
Jew.” 

“So the copper plates——” 

“The White Jews asked if they might look at them 
and now they will not give them back to us. They 
treat us badly because they are White. But soon they 
will have disappeared and we are sorry for them. They 
have poor, thin blood. Now you will want to go your 
way. Please when you get back to British Cochin step 
into the Church of St. Francis, the Anglican church, 
built on the site of that wooden one of the Portuguese. 
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You will see the slab that was over Vasco da Gama 
before they took his body back to Portugal.” 

British Cochin, just over 2 square mile in extent, lies 
at the mouth of the great natural harbour which has 
now become by far the best port in the south of India, 
Here, too, the Portuguese were succeeded by the Dutch. 
Thete is more evidence of the Dutch régime, since 
many of the houses, stolid, grey, buttressed buildings, 
are of that period. 

But in the Church of St. Francis there ate preserved 
an equal number of Portuguese and of Dutch tomb- 
stones. And among the stones of the Portuguese cra 
1 found one with a pleasant and most cryptic inscription : 
“This grave belongs to Francis Pinto de Azevedo and 
his heirs whose happy day was on the 15th of August 
in the year of our Lord 1616.” 
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OT one of the numerous passengers who boarded 

that rickety motor-bus at Trivandrum had a more 
clated appearance than the middle-aged, gold-spectacled 
Mr. Krishnaswami. As he settled down he tucked his 
white muslin sarong round his chocolate-coloured legs ; 
both the flimsy sarong and the little vest of pale-green 
and primrose stripes had, one could see, been washed 
for the occasion. And across his forehead were three 
parallel white lines, so that his fellow-passengers per- 
ceived he was a member of a Brahmin caste. 

But he was affable. In fact, he started to converse 
immediately with his next neighbour, an Indian Salva- 
tion Army official whose occupation was advertised by 
his glaring costume of crimson and saffron. 

“1 dare say,” said Mr. Krishnaswami, “ that it will 
hot interest you, but this proclamation on temple entry 
which the Maharajah has announced —” 

“Oh! Very good, very good,” said the Salvationist. 
“We ate all in favour of it.” 

“Do not think that we are not,” said Mr, Krishna- 
swami, “I have always felt that we behaved atrociously 
to those untouchables. But now they will be able to 
come into all the temples of the State, and many private 
persons who are temple-owners will admit them, I have 
heard.” 

The driver of the bus had suddenly resolved to start. 
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The bus, while it obeyed him, was protesting raucously. 
Before it had gone twenty yards the barefoot, slim 
conductor, perched precariously on the outside of the 
vehicle, began collecting fares. One passenger pulled 
out his purse and paid a half-rapee, which the conductor 
tested on the iron rail below his feet. He was so skilful 
that in spite of the ferocious noise the bus was making 
he could say if any coin offered to him had the ting of 
truth about it or was a vile counterfeit. When he had 
satisfied himself that this one was authentic he proceeded 
to the second passenger, who metely shook his head, 
and the conductor did not press the matter. 

“T have never been upon this bus before,” said the 
Salvationist. “Can anybody tell me why some people 
do not have to pay?” 

A person sitting just behind him gave the information, 
On this line of cars there had been such a quantity of 
breakdowns that some passengers declined to pay till 
they had been delivered at their destinations. 

“How strange it was,” said Mr. Krishnaswami to 
the Salvationist, “that up to now a splendid man like 
Mr. Justice Kumaran, one of our judges of appeal, has 
been debarred, because he is of the untouchables, from 
entering the temples of his faith. You may have heard 
that several of his judgments have been quoted with 
approval by the Privy Council.” 

“T congratulate you very much,” said the Salvationist, 
“ that Travancore has set the others such a fine example, 
Do you think——?” 

“His Highness thinks,” said’ Mr. Krishnaswami, 
“ that the rate of progress will be quicker than is some- 
times realized. A foreigner was asking him the other 
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day if the reactionaries did not raise objections to his 
temple-entry proclamation, and he said that if there is 
not more than one opinion on a subject it is proof that 
people are not interested. I admire his Highness ; he 
is a young man of parts. So wete his predecessors 
long ago: 1 mean the rajahs who allowed the Syrian 
Christians to settle here when they escaped from persecu- 
tion in the West. That was in the fourth century, and 
then, later-on, the Roman Catholics arrived, and the 
authorities of Travancose received them all with open 
arms and gave them sites for churches and they sub- 
sidized them. Iam on my way,” said Mr. Krishnaswami, 
“to some friends of mine—the one is of the Syrian 
Christian Church, the other one is Roman Catholic— 
because I want to tell them of my joy about this temple 
entry.” 

“Tam sure,” said the Salvationist, “that they will 
be deliphted at this tolerance you Brahmins are dis- 
playing.” 

Now the bus went carefully along a causeway with 
the brilliant verdure of the flooded paddy fields at either 
side, And then the road ascended in sharp curves until, 
across the jungle, one had glimpses of the flashing silver 
of the sea. This portion of the country is not densely 
populated, so that it was lonely homesteads more than 
villages which we encountered. In the one as in the 
other people scantily attired in owing, whitish garments 
—with the younger generation very comfortable in their 
dress of sunlight—went about their business or collected 
to exchange the gossip of the morning. 

Several motor-buses loaded to capacity were making 
for Trivandrum. There are countries in which drivers 
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and conductors—yes, and passengers in some—would 
have saluted one another or indulged in ribaldry, Not 
so the travellers on this Indian toad, who gazed and 
went their way. 

At last, however, in a village of a certain size where 
four roads met and there was a bazaar—that is to say, a 
row of rather amateurish-looking shops, their fronts all 
open to the passers-by and to the dust—that was a 
village where the cars all stopped a while. 

The passengets of one which was Trivandrum-bound 
had most of them got off to stretch their legs. Among 
them was a friend of Mr. Krishnaswami’s, a sleek fellow 
wearing the white turban of a Brahmin. He produced 
out of his clothes a paper bag of gaudy sweets as he 
stepped over to the other bus. And in his other hand 
he held a newspaper which he had bought but not yet 
opened. 

“ What is there new ?” asked Mr. Krishnaswami while 
they were strolling up and down. 

“Pardon me,” his friend replied, “if I give first of 
all a look at what is happening in the courts. I have a 
case to plead this morning. I shall be there in good 
time, I think.” And, as he turned the page, “ Ah! 
Here is something,” he exclaimed, “about that place, 
Kumbakonam, you are going to. Just let me read it, 
If it is malaria or something you had better turn round 
and come back with me.” 

“What does it say?” asked Mr. Krishnaswami. 

His friend read the message, and he said that it was 
strange because he had been hearing of the Syrian high- 
caste Churchmen who objected to a claim the low-caste 
Syrians had made that they should be allowed to sit 
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among their high-caste co-feligionists; the high-caste 
Syrians ‘had threatened that if this was not prohibited 
they would themselves go over to the Roman Catholics. 
“ And here,” he said, “ this article from Kumbakonam 
is about the low-caste Catholics demanding liberty to 
sit wherever they desire: in the cathedral, and their 
brethren vow that if this is permitted they will leave 
the Church and be enrolled among the Syrian Christians. 
Yes, what did you say?” 

“Would there be room for me,” asked Mr. Krishna- 
swami, “on your bus?” 
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S they came out into the brilliant daylight, after 

having been to early Mass, the two friends did not 
seem to be oppressed by thoughts of our mortality. 
Their mood resembled rather the gay west front of that 
church which has the loftiest situation of Panjim and 
is painted a light blue and white. The two girls started 
chatting at once as they looked down upon the lively 
scene below them on the dark-red roads appearing 
through the vegetation, roads of which the cleaners, a 
most busy swarm of little pigs, were putting the last 
touches to their daily work as they passed in and out 
among the legs of the inhabitants of Panjim or New 
Goa, These, who for the most part had arrayed them- 
selves in white or dirty white, were making for the 
market-place. As for the happy pigs, it was as if they 
tealized that nobody expected them to cause the town 
to be the “ Queen of all the East ” (“ Senhora de todo 0 
Oriente ”), for that magnificent label had been bestowed 
by Camoens not on New Goa, which in his day did 
not exist, but on Old Goa—“ iha illustrissima de Goa ” 
~which lies a few miles farther inland by the bank of 
that beautiful estuary. 

The two girls, before descending into the town, 
walked to the extremity of the platform on which the 
church is built and gazed in the direction of Old Goa, 
that abandoned city in the jungle. From where they 
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stood one could see the vast cathedral and the other 
churches and the tawny-coloured house of the Jesuits 
as they rose out of the green landscape; but though 
the girls were very conscious of the wretchedness of 
the old capital, which in the sixteenth century was the 
wealthiest place of India, the seat of government of 
the then vast Portuguese territory, with a population of 
200,000, and now lies in such melancholy contrast with 
its successor, they did not display a trace of sadness. 
On the contrary. “Do you know,” said the fairish 
Basilia—her blood was mainly European—“ I could not 
help laughing the other afternoon when we had a visitor 
from Bombay and we took him over there to Old Goa 
to sce the body of St. Francis Xavier. I found that 
one of the churches—” 

“T wish I had seen the body some time ago,” inter- 
-rupted the darker-hued Epifania. “People say that it 
“was wonderfully preserved, but now it has shrunk to a 

mummy.” 

“Never mind,” said the other girl, “that does not 
prevent him from working miracles. He must be one 
of the best of all the saints because he accomplishes 
miracles for the Christians and the Hindus and the 
Mohammedans—they are sure of it~and that is why 
on the third of December there is such a splendid pilgrim- 
age, when people come with offerings of thousands of 
rupees.” 

Epifania nodded. “And what were you going to 
tell me,” she asked, “that you found in one of the 
churches ?” 

“Oh, yes, the cathedral, so bare and whitewashed. 
It is still served by a staff of canons, twenty-six of 
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them, I believe. As a rule they have no congre- 
gation.” 

“That has nothing to do with it,” said Epifinia, 
“ They have to petform the divine office every morning 
and the vespets too.” 

“What made me laugh—perhaps I shouldn’t have 
done so,” said Basilia, “ is the sérmon which they preach 
at one another. I wonder if they exhort each other 
to be of good behaviour.” 

“ Anyhow, they are heroes,” said her friend, “ that 
they go on living in that place which was deserted a 
long time ago because it was discovered to be pestilential. 
But let us go down the steps. Our maids will be waiting 
with the baskets,” 

The two gitls belonged to the upper, not ta the 
uppermost, class in Portuguese India, Basilia’s grand- 
father had been a merchant who came out from Portugal, 
whereas Epifinia’s ancestors were exclusively Indian, 
About four hundred years ago they had been converted 
to Christianity, but if they had remained Hindus and 
if the colour of their skins had been considerably darker 
they would not have, been despised, because the Portu- 
guese in practice carry out the theory that all men are 
brothers. 

But there is one class in Goa that remains outside 
the common brotherhood. Some of the descendants of 
the aristocratic families who came out with Vasco da 
Gama and of those who in the eighteenth century fled 
from the dictatorship of Pombal have applied them- 
selves to tasks of public utility; others have not alone 
refused to do any work, because of their aristocratic 
origin, but have steadfastly declined to marry anyone 
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outside their own narrow circle. In consequence of 
this they have suffered both moral and physical degenera- 
tion; they are, as it were, the ghosts of their noble 
ancestors. Moreover, on account of all the years of 
careless, extravagant living, they have lost the greater 
part of the wealth which they brought with them and 
of the lands which the complaisant viceroys presented 
to them on their arrival. They have lost nearly every- 
thing except their pride. 

The two girls happened to notice one of these derelict 
persons when they drew near to the covered market, 
followed by their maids. The weedy, youngish noble- 
man was gazing at a fishwife who had let her loosely 
rolled cigar burn out and had thrust it into a wisp of 
hair at the back of her head, where she intended to 
keep it until she required the solace again. ‘That emaci- 
ated nobleman was staring at the fishwife as if he had 
never seen this very common method of the Goanese. 

The girls and the futile nobleman were slightly 
acquainted. He mumbled a good morning, but as 
they bent down to bargain with the woman of the 
silvery little fish he would-have disappeared if Basilia 
had not been watching. Hastily she finished the trans- 
action with the fishwife and then, pulling her astonished 
friend behind her, plunged into the crowd. “ We must 
not lose sight of Dom Joaquim,” she explained. 

“But why—we can at any time . 

“No, no,” Basilia answered, “I have j just decided, 
We must do it now.” 

“Do what?” asked Epifinia not unnaturally. 

As they followed him they saw him settle down upon 
a bench in the large, leafy square in which, beneath a 
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canopy of lilac-painted wood, stands the gilt statue of 
old Albuquerque, which gives you the idea that it was 
made to be recumbent and has been ettoncously set 
upright. 

It concealed the girls when they deposited themselves 
upon another bench. And then Basilia announced that 
she had learned all his grand name by heart: Dom 
Joaquim Onofre Rafael M. de S. Francisco Xavier dos 
Remedios Romualdo Socrates de Braganga de Alcantara? 
With such a name, quoth she, one could go any- 
where. 

“If Portugal were still a monarchy,” said Epifania, 
who was mote practical. 

“Bah!” cried Basilia, “ what I have decided is that 
one of us will marry him.” 

Epifania was allowed no chance of making any com- 
ment. With an arm in het companion’s grasp she found 
that she was being pulled circuitously towards the other 
side of the square. As they went in and out among 
the trees, ““ But which of us . . .?” she gasped. 

“Oh, never mind.” 

“But one has to go slowly.” 

“Not with such a man.” 

“One minute,” Epifinia said. “Now I decline to 
move until—at any rate until we have discussed it for a 
little.” As she spoke she planted both her heels into 
the ground. 

And precious time was lost. And it may be Basilia 
was right, because when they arrived where he had 
been he was no longer there. 

If Basilia had thought of it she might have pointed 
out upon the pedestal of that unsightly monument a 
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sentence which had fallen from the lips of Albuquerque 
on one of the occasions when his monarch disagreed 
with him: If someone can do better than myself then 
let him go ahead of me. 
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CEYLON 
STARS AND COCO- NUTS 


F J were a Sinhalese mother I would bring up my 

son to be eithet an astrologer or a cultivator of coco- 
nuts. Both of these professions are lucrative, but the 
latter has the disadvantage of requiring a certain amount 
of capital, to say nothing of the technical knowledge 
in these days when the standard of coco-nuts in Ceylon 
has been so vastly improved. On the other hand, an 
astrologer works on traditional lines; from a few 
Sanskrit and Sinhalese books he obtains the necessary 
rudiments, after which he attaches himself to a recognized 
astrologer, and finally—when the planets indicate that 
such a step may be undertaken—he sets up for himself. 
Of course noone should be recommended to embark 
on this career who is devoid of self-confidence, alertness 
of mind, and a tolerable flow of unprecise language. 
There is a good deal of competition, caused by the 
influx of Brahmin soothsayers from India, but anyone 
of average ability should be able to earn an adequate 
livelihood, seeing that almost the whole population of 
the island is anxious to consult the astrologer at every 
tum. It was supposed, some time ago, that the spread 
of education would undermine the astrologers’ status, 
yet the damaging effect of education has been slight, 
for many of the more advanced Sinhalese remain among 
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the faithful ; it would surprise nobody in the island if a 
Sinhalese Minister, talking perfect and voluble English, 
were to ask his favourite astrologer as to the auspicious- 
ness of this or that day for the introduction of a bill 
before the State Council. Such a client will, although 
there are no fixed charges, pay handsomely for the 
astrologer’s advice. Like the more humble supplicant, 
he will have the delicacy to conceal the coins among 
betel leaves, which are regarded as having originally 
belonged to the gods; they are offered as tokens of 
submission to a personage more highly placed than 
oneself; they are also interchanged among equals at 
the New Year by way of compliment. 

Most of the Sinhalese are very conservative. The 
betel leaf is also used to cover up the doctor’s remunera- 
tion, if payment is made in cash, Naturally the Euro- 
peanized doctors of Colombo and the other towns are 
not treated in this ancient fashion, but in the villages 
the art of medicine is, as of old, in the hands of a man 
of substance who does not greatly care if among the 
betel leaves no cash is lurking. His father and his 
grandfather will have been landowners and doctors, 
tending patriarchally anyone who came to them. If the 
villager cannot pay in money he will do so ia kind, or 
he will help to cultivate the doctor’s land. These village 
doctors, by the way, will, like the astrologers, have 
studied a few Sanskrit and Sinhalese books. The popu- 
lace have confidence in them, for the ingredients of the 
medicines are known to everyone, consisting as they 
do of five or eight or twenty-four items, If the patient 
is not very ill the first of these is employed; if the 
result is unsatisfactory the medicine of eight is brought 
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to bear; and if that should prove ineffective there is 
the grand remedy of the two dozen components, 

If the Sinhalese parent is uneasy as to the intoads of 
education which may imperil the astrologer’s trade, that 
of the village doctor being in the hands of the wealthier 
landowners, he will turn to the coco-nut which flourishes 
so mightily in the low country. The products of the 
coco-nut are so miscellaneous that the Swiss Family 
Robinson would not have required their ship if a grove 
of these trees had been on their island. Carpets, brushes, 
tugs, brooms, matting, biscuits, confectionery, perfumes, 
hair oil, curios, buttons, studs, and soaps are being 
manufactured in Ceylon from this admirable tree. Coco- 
fut gin, whisky, and brandy have been produced, but 
are not yet on the market—and personally J should 
ptefer the coco-nut’s delicious milk. There is also such 
a thing as coco-nut Benedictine, but one would not 
like to prophesy that it wil! prove a serious rival to 
the produce of Fécamp in Normandy. 

Who can help loving a people which arrived, many 
centuries ago, at such a degree of tolerance that in the 
Kelaniya Temple, the most sacred place for Buddhist 
worship in maritime Ceylon—Buddha himself, so it is 
said, having visited the spot—a corner of the image- 
house is devoted to the Hindu gods because the Buddhist 
kings were wont to take their wives from Southern 
India. It is painful after this to think of the behaviour 
of the Portuguese in the sixteenth century. Kelaniya’s 
revenues were allocated to the Franciscans for the build- 
ing of Roman Catholic schools, and the Captain of 
Colombo, Diago de Melo, burned the temple in spite 
of the resistance of the villagers who rallied in its defence, 
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a number of them being driven into the river and 
drowned, 

Gentle ate the Sinhalese, but not devoid of the com- 
petitive spirit. Their diminutive pale-brown oxen that 
one sees in the towns drawing a two-wheeled cart which 
appears much too big for them—these little animals are 
capable of moving at a much greater speed, and out in 
the country they will trot surprisingly. It has been 
discovered that the Sinhalese oxen or bulls have endut- 
ance and speed in inverse relation to their size. Steps 
are thetefore taken to prevent them from growing; a 
favourite method is to provide the young creature with 
toddy, a very potent fermented liquor that comes from 
the palm tree. One also heats of whisky being adminis- 
tered. And the tiny creatures, not much larger than a 
St. Bernard dog, put up very fine performances. To 
sce them one has to repair to the villages; not easily 
will you forget the excitement on the dark, expressive 
faces of the spectators as they wave their arm and shout 
encouragingly to the bull which they have backed, Has 
their astrologer let them down? Can it be? Can it 
be? They have always had such faith in him that 
they have given to their children a name beginning 
with the letter he has told them is auspicious, and even 
when such a name was difficult to hit upon. Surely 
the astrologer will not have misled them. . . . 
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Pee have told me,” said the Sinhalese Inspector 
of Police, “ that it is perfectly true what is reported 
of the singing fish of Batticaloa, the beautiful place on 
the shore of a lagoon, perhaps the most beautiful which 
can be found in all that eastern side of Ceylon. And 
what do you think of this wonderful island of ours?” 

I had arrived at a small mountain rest-house, whete 
I was imprisoned by the storm, and it did not appear 
as if the tropic flood of rain would ever cease. It was a 
vast, grey forest into which one could not see more 
than a yatd or so, But 1 was told the sun might sud- 
denly burst through and then there would be stretched 
beneath us all the grand, luxurious plain of the low 
country, away to the sea at a distance of seventy miles. 

It had been pleasant to have the Inspector's company 
at lunch, for he was a cultivated, well-informed man 
with a notable command of the English language. The 
darkness of his skin was emphasized by the white colour- 
ing which had fallen over most of his thick, curly hair. 
In his neat khaki and black uniform he was a trim 
figute of a man, even when, as now after lunch, he 
lay relaxed in one of those Oriental chairs on whose very 
elongated arm-rests you extend your legs. 

“Talking of animals,” said the Inspector, “J must 
tell you of an expression of my little son. Down at 
Badulla we have, as you may know, millions of glow- 
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worms, and when he was informed that all those lights 
were insects he gazed at them for a time, and then he 
said, ‘Father, they haven’t switched off yet.’... But 
with regard to the singing fish, I myself,” said the 
Inspector, “have not heard them, though I have been 
more than once at Batticaloa. I have been there about 
the time of the fall moon, when they perform. listened 
carefully, but all in vain.” 

“How,” I asked, “is the phenomenon accounted 
for? What is it that induces these fish to be so different 
from their brethren ?” 

With some difficulty the Inspector lit a cigarette; the 
all-prevailing moisture of the rest-house had put out of | 
action many of his matches. 

“Yes,” he said, “I know that fish proverbially are 
dumb. Yet these of the lagoon do more than metely 
talk, they raise their voices in delightful song.” 

“Some day 1 shall go there,” I said; “and must 
it be about the time of the full moon?” 

He nodded. “It is told that they produce two notes, 
one much higher than the other. Some credible wit- 
nesses assert that they have heard a multitude of sounds, 
which remind them of an orchestra when it is tuning up.” 

T asked him if he thought the fish make music to 
the moon; was it a part of their religion ? 

“Other people,” he replied, “pretend that all the 
music is the current passing over shells ot through 
them, Yes,” he said, as I was going to speak, “‘ of 
course that is ridiculous, because why should the current 
only do that when the moon is full? For me the music 
is, and ever will be, manufactuted by the fish. Exuberant 
fish ! ” 
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We looked out of the window, where the rain did 
not show any symptom of relenting. 
| “Tr is terrible,” I said. “How different from the 
singing fish who are so gay.” 

“ Ah, by the by,” said the Inspector, “ when you go 
back to Colombo I advise you to go out upon the 
esplanade, the Galle Face lawns beside the sea, at mid- 
night. You will find yourself with others who are gay. 
No doubt you have observed the so-called Afghans, 
those big fellows who go strutting everywhere,” 

Naturally I had noticed them, their fine physique— 
much more imposing than that of the average Sinhalese 
—and it is obvious that they are not burdened with an 
inferiority complex, for they have a self-assurance that 
would be offensive if it did not harmonize so well with 
their superb and proud physique. 

“ They look,” I said, “ like retired warriors who have 
put on flesh ?” 

“A bellicose appearance they may have,” said the 
Inspector, “ but, as a matter of fact, they are not Afghans, 
though we call them by that name, They are British 
subjects from Baluchistan, and every one of them 
is a money-lender.... You are astonished?” he 
added. 

I was indeed, in spite of the fact that 1 should have 
tealized that if their occupation was to fight they would 
not have descended so far from the north-west frontier 
and be wandering about Ceylon, alone or clse in twos 
or threes. 

“T thought,” said the Inspector, “that you might 
be astonished at the way in which they clothe themselves, 
with an elegant, embroidered waistcoat and a shirt, 
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cream, peathgrey, or lavender, that is not tucked into 
their trousers and the trousers of white, voluminous 
cotton or folded muslin—they do not believe in draping 
themselves inconspicuously. They make it clear that 
they are prosperous, much more so than their 
clients.” 

“ And after the day’s work is done,” I said, “ do those 
who ate in Colombo make merry on the esplanade ?” 

“You ought to go there. They form a citcle—several 
circles if they happen to be numerous—and first of all 
they wrestle, Every thought of business, of compound 
interest and such things is put aside. They wrestle 
strenuously and they dance, which is not so strenuous, 
as it consists in turning round and round, while one 
of the company plays a concertina. Majestically rather 
than swiftly, they revolve and lift up their arms in 
graceful curves. I suppose,” said the Inspector, “ that 
it is a national dance of the Baluchis.” 

“And all those who take part in it,’ I said, “ are 
money-lenders ?” 

“Certainly,” said the Inspector. “ Noone else would 
think of joining them. The Sinhalese have quite other 
diversions. . . .” 

“But a man who is in their debt,” I said, “ he might 
dance so exquisitely that the heart of the Afghan—~” 

“No, no,” said the Inspector, “ they will not allow 
anything to interfere with business. They are so efficient 
that when a clerk who has been to them receives his 
salary they are waiting outside in the street, and when a 
labourer owes them a monthly payment of ten cents 
for his loin-cloth they will be on his track if he should 
try to decamp.” 
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“And if the poor fellow can’t pay?” 

“No,” said the Inspector, “they wouldn't go off 
with the loin-cloth and they wouldn’t take the case into 
court.” 

“ For such a trifling amount! 1 should think not!” 
T said. 

He remarked that they were not influenced by such 
considerations. “Principles to them,” said he, “are 
principles. But in the courts they do not, as a rule, 
come off with flying colours. ‘There is a certain prejudice 
against them, and even with a very plausible case they 
cannot always obtain judgment. So they avail them- 
selves of everything, yes, of violence, rather than invoke 
the law.” 

“Poor money-lenders,” I said. “They have their 
difficulties, like the rest of us.” 

“ One wouldn’t imagine it,” said the Inspector, “ when 
they weave their midnight evolutions on the esplanade. 
It would be 2 pity,” said he, “if you were to leave 
Colombo without having witnessed the Dance of the 
Money-lenders. Ali the cares of the Afghans are thrust 
aside, and as for money, it might not exist. Those 
dancing dervishes in other countries ask a fee of the 
spectators, and the dancing dervishes are not unique, 
whereas the dancing money-lenders of Colombo—have 
you ever heard of them before? Does any tourist 
agency invite you to the spectacle?” 

I vowed that when I got back to the capital I would 
not miss the stirring sight. “How is it that with all 
their exercise,” I asked him, “they do not become less 
corpulent ?”” 

“When they have finished they go home to cat. 
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Their usual allowance is a pound of beef for every 
man and 2 large cake of flour, the rotti.” 


At this point the rest-house keeper quietly returned 
to us, for not only had he a dignified presence, but, 
like the whole of the staff—mostly, I believe, his relations 
—he never put his feet into socks or shoes, He said 
that the chauffeur would like to know if the Inspector 
wanted the car to be brought to the door. 

Luckily the rain had not yet ceased, and the Inspector 
said that he would stay with me a little longer, as he 
had no very urgent matters to attend to and he wanted 
to point out to me the salient features of the view that 
we would have spread out beneath us when there would 
be no more rain, no mist. 

“T have been thinking of a case,” said the Inspector, 
“and it might amuse you, more than it amused the 
Afghan. He was led a pretty dance.” 

T stretched myself in the long chair and watched a 
smile spread over the policeman’s face. 

“You did not sympathize with him?” I said. 

“A servant of the law am I,” said the Inspector, 
speaking quite demurely. “‘ There was a young fellow 
named Fernando, a young man of enterprise. He was 
a burgher, as we call them, one of those descended from 
the Portuguese and Dutch who had possession of the 
low country, not of the whole island, from the sixteenth 
century up to the time, something more than a hundred 
years ago, when it all became British. It was not the 
custom, as a rule, among those Europeans, and especially 
fot among the Portuguese, to bring their women to 
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the East. Aad so the blood of their descendants is a 
mixture.” 

“Has it had the tesult,” I asked, “ of making the 
burgher more intelligent ? It is notorious that mongrels 
are much more so than 2 dog with an unblemished 
pedigree.” 

“You will have your opinion of Fernando,” the 
policeman said, “when I have told you more about 
him. In the war he went to Mespot, and he hoped that 
when the war was finished he would find an easy job 
out there, He had no money. Well, his expectations 
came to nothing. He was deeply disappointed.” 

I asked if he had not been rather optimistic. One 
does not so soon come into jobs in places of whose 
language one is ignorant. 

“Fernando took precautions, that is why he was so 
disappointed,” the policeman said. ‘* He was sufficient 
of a Sinhalese to put his faith in the astrologers. It 
may be that his father, who was not a Buddhist, did 
not have his horoscope drawn up when he was born 
and did not give to him a name beginning with a letter 
indicated as auspicious; but Fernando had become as 
much a devotee of the astrologers as any Buddhist of 
them all. They told him that in Mespot British arms 
would have the victory and that he would have reason 
to be satisfied.” 

“ They did not actually promise him a job?” 

“Te is their practice,” the Inspector said, “to let all 
their pronouncements of the future have a certain vague- 
ness. But Fernando was an enterprising fellow, as I 
told you, and the vagueness of the prophecy did not 
disturb him. When he came back from the war he was 
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in Kandy, our old capital, and he had nothing he could 
pawn except a suit or two, But for the moment he 
did not return to the astrologers. There was, he heard, 
a bungalow beside the lake; it was the property of 
two old English ladies and, as they had gone to stay 
with friends, the house was in the hands of servants. 
When Fernando walked a step or two into the drive 
he was enchanted, for the garden was alive with flowers 
he had never seen, and underneath the bungalow there 
stood a line of the mussenda, most renowned of shrubs, 
They were the sentinels with orange-coloured tassels on 
their dazzling uniforms of white. Oh, would they let 
him pass, for he was full of a great plan? Would they 
be kind to him as they had been to Buddha when he 
lost himself in the dark forest and the leaves of the 
mussenda turned so white to help him on the way? 
“Fernando did not hesitate for long. He strode up 
to the bungalow, asked for the butler and was soon in 
earnest conversation with him. The result was that 
Fernando had permission to behave on the next day as 
if he were the owner of the bungalow. He would 
receive an Afghan there and he would borrow money 
from the man, while he would cede a part of it to his 
associate the butler. Thus they would be, both of them, 
enriched and both of them would have the best laugh 
of their lives, 

“At noon on the nest day Fernando was reclining 
in a comfortable chair on the veranda with his legs 
upon another chair, entirely at his ease. A well-filled 
glass, a plate of miscellaneous fruit and biscuits were 
beside his elbow, a cigar was in his mouth. 

“Then did the butler usher in a burly Afghan, one 
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whom he had brought up in 2 motor-car himself, dis- 
closing to him as they came that his good master might 
be willing to acc¢pt a little loan and that the Afphan 
must congratulate himself at being chosen for this matter, 
It might lead, quite possibly, to more momentous under- 
tal < ‘ 
“Fernando did not seem to hear the butler. But 
when he obsequiously continued, saying that there was 
an Afghan at the door who craved permission—— 

“What is this?’ exclaimed Femando in a sudden 
tage. ‘Iwill not bedisturbed! Say to that Afghan that 
to-morrow it may be that I will do some business,’ 

“What with this behaviour on Fernando’s part and 
the delicious bungalow, that Afghan was enormously 
impressed. And when he came back the next day.he 
did not hesitate 2 moment in acceding to Fernando’s 
wish, for that egregious petson casually mentioned that 
he would consent to have a little loan for a short time, 
suppose one were to say five hundred rupees. . . . 

“About a month after this the Afghan returned. 
But he found the two elderly Englishwomen in residence, 
and of course they knew nothing of the loan, It never 
is impossible for Afghans to track down their debtors. 
As Fernando utterly declined to pay, this Afghan had 
no choice but to invoke the law. 

“ That case—I was involved in it,” said the Inspector 
‘of Police, “was tried at Kandy in the splendid court, 
pethaps you know it, with the wooden pillars and the 
canopies so richly carved—it was the audience chamber 
of the Kings of Kandy. Well, Fernando was indignant. 
He declared it was an outrage that the Afghan, after 
having lent him fifty, put upon the paper five hundred 
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rupees. And as the judge believed Fernando and 
delivered judgment that he should repay the fifty—ten 
rupees a month—we have an instance of an Afghan 
dancing to a tune he heartily disliked. . . .. Look hete, 
the rain has stopped. Come out on the verandah, Let 
us lose no time. Who knows how long we shall be 
able to enjoy the view?” 

Tt was magnificent, The landscape of bright emerald 
beneath us, with a million diamonds of rain on the 
luxuriant leaves, plunged down precipitously to the 
wooded ranges. These were like gigantic steps built 
for the gods when they would have occasion to descend 
towards the sea. The ranges grew more sombre in the 
distance, then the green was turned into a misty grey. 
And seventy miles from whete we stood that gorgeous 
panorama ended in a pallid line which was the sea. 

As the Inspector got into his car I thanked him for 
the story of Fetnando. 

“Do you want to hear the end of it?” he asked. 
“T do not know myself, but I should be astonished if 
Fernando was not set upon and nearly murdered by 
the Afghan and his friends. It is their tradition that 
the money-lender has the last word always.” 
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ECHOES OF WAR 
THE MONK 


T is a curious world, the rugged promontory of Mount 
thos which lies to the east of Salonika, and as one 
tides on mule-back in the Holy Mountain, which is its 
official and not wholly unjustified name, the thought 
atises that here is the kingdom of everlasting peace. 
Thousands and thousands of Greek Orthodox 
monks, for the most part very simple men whose 
days are occupied in prayer, in tilling the soil, or in 
fishing from their primitive boats—what can be mote 
tranquil ? 

And at Lavra, most southerly and most ancient of 
these establishments, I was given by the kindness of his 
Serenity the Abbot such an invitation to the peaceful 
life that, as he told me while he gravely stroked his 
beard, I would in years to come be stricken with remorse, 
with a remotse increasingly intense and less endurable, 
if I wete to reject his offer. Would it not be wise, he 
urged, to cast away the tribulations of this modern, this 
uneasy world, and wrap 2 robe of peace about myself ? 
This I could certainly accomplish in the House of Lavra, 
where he would be glad to nominate me to a place of 
trust. It would be my task at noon to supervise the 
distribution of the monastery’s wine. The buildings 
scattered round the central church were far from uniform 
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in size and I should have to see that for the larger ones 
a larger-quantity of wine should be allotted, This, he 
thought, should not require more than some twenty 
minutes every day, and after that I could, with easy 
conscience, meditate beneath an olive tree or go down 
to the little harbour for a swim. Of the many monks 
not more than half a dozen ever crossed the threshold 
of the library, where I could have delightful hours 
among the books. To sum the matter up, my duties 
in connection with the wine would liberate me from 
the charge that I was not a useful member of this great 
community. 

“T observe,” he said,“ that you are hesitating. Go 
into the garden, which will be at your disposal now and 
always.” : 

I discovered that it was a dream of loveliness, for it 
was tended by two monks who were most competent. 
But as I came back to the private room of his Serenity 
to give him my reply he looked at me with sorrow and, 
I thought, forgiveness, “Do not speak,” he said. “I 
know what you would say. Well, if you do not 
feel that it is your vocation we will not waste any 
words.” 

. Presently I took my leave of him. He furnished me 
with what he said was a sure-footed mule, for on the 
toad to the next monastery is a patt so steep that it 
would not be an exaggeration if one wete to say it is 
precipitous. So much so, in fact, that, as the mule took 
to sliding a few yards and then another few, whole 
portions of the precipice went with us. It may be, of 
course, that I misjudged him, that he really was sute- 
footed, but with a perverted sense of humour. Still, I 
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thought it better that we should go separately on our 
way. In the end we both arrived, in fairly good con- 
dition, on the road which I had seen from far above. 
It circumnavigates a bulge of rock and leads you to the 
courtyard of the monastery we were making for, I 
know not if the mule despised me or approved of me, 
but when I made it plain that I should like to reach 
the monastery on his back he did not show, at aniy rate, 
the least objection. 

Tt was there I met 2 very humble monk. They took 
me to his cell because when he was in the world he 
sailed for years in British cargo ships. He was a wizened 
little fellow, and he laughed as he explained his lack of 
spruceness, for if he had known, he said, that he was 
to receive a visitor—he had not welcomed one for several 
years—if he had known he would not-have omitted his 
bi-weekly shave. But he had been engaged in con- 
ferences of the most momentous kind. “Look around 
you here,” he said. 

T noticed on a shelf a painted, wooden figure of the 
Virgin Mary, tather roughly carved, and on the right 
and left of it a green light and a red one. In a bottle 
on the shelf above there was a speckled serpent, 
which the monk had brought from South America, 
while round it lay a miscellaneous collection : shells, a 
battered ikon, then a drastic water-colour of a sailing- 
ship, @ piece of lace no longer very clean, and other. 
objects. 

“T am religious,” he informed me, “but I do not 
let that weigh me down. Did you hear about the 
Russian monks? A body of them under one who 
formerly had been a colonel argued that the very 
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name of Christ is holy, that it must be worshipped. 
So they called themselves the People of the Name, This 
heresy extended and it could not be subdued by the’ 
authorities. Of course, that was in Tsarist days, for 
those who govern Russia now care nothing for Mount 
Athos and they send no contributions, so the days of 
Panteleimon’s splendour have departed. Who knows 
how they live? It was the most luxurious of all the 
monasteries. In the guest rooms—but I have to tell 
you of the colonel and his devotees. They wanted 
to turn out the abbot and all those who followed 
him. It was a civil war. From Salonika came the 
Russian Consul, but he could not bring about a 
peace between the factions, Then at last there 
came a watship, and the captain, after he had 
tried all other means, gave orders that a hose-pipe 
should be turned on full against the colonel and 
his men. Thus they were driven out; the worthy 
abbot was restored. Why did J start to tell you this 
of Panteleimon ?” 

I did not remember what we had been talking of 
before. 

He rubbed the stubble on his chin. ‘Ah, yes!” he 
cried, “I am religious, but I do not let that weigh 
me down. I do not concern myself with theories, 
like the theory of the name. I shall be always half a 
monk and half 2 seaman. Now that Greece is in a 
war so many of the younger monks and others too 
have settled to behave as in the distant centuries 
when we on Athos fought against the Turk. They. 
come and ask me for advice. I tell them that I was 
a steward, nothing more, and that on cargo ships. 
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But they are so determined to escape from hete and 
join the glorious army or the navy or the air force, 
‘and they all insist that I shall give them very good 
advice.” 
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“ QHALL I tell you,” said the benignant proprietor 
of the Hotel Mbretetor at Santi Quaranta, “ shall 
J tell you how things will go?” 

A mixed company of Albanians and Greeks were sit- 
ting in the large white-washed dining-room of that 
wooden hostelry, which is decorated with coloured 
advertisements of foreign tyres and drinks and steam- 
ship companies, while on the centtal wooden pillar of 
the room are two small photographs of the ex-Mbret, 
William of Wied (whose reign in Albania was so brief 
and inglorious), and of his wife. The former, with a 
heavy moustache and a very heavy face, would find it 
difficult to excite anyone’s enthusiasm, but there is a 
lurking kindness in the hearts of the Albanians for the 
Princess because, since the days when they misunder- 
stood het in 1914, she has inherited an enormous for- 
tune. High up on one of the walls of this room are 
certain printed rules according to which the house is 
to be conducted, 

From time to time the corpulent Greek proprietor 
descends from his little table on a platform which occu- 
pies that quarter of the room farthest from the door. 
He takes a turn or two among his guests, bestows a 
vermouth on this one or that one, and then goes back 
to his perch. Some of the company ate apt to be a 
trifle uncouth. You will see a pitaticlooking Bey in 
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his white and black national costume, dining with the 
white fez pushed back from his perspiring forehead 
and sprawling like a bear, and you will see a man 
sitting in the warm room with a coat of sheep’s wool 
thrown over his shoulder. He is a typical Albanian 
Moslem, with a silver chain round his neck, 
with black, restless eyes and a small black moustache 
and a black fez and black nails. He is drinking 
wine. 

“The Koran,” says another Albanian who has been 
in America, “ the Koran tells us to take it easy, and so 
when we have pork and wine we do not have too much 
of them.” 

“Yes,” said the proprietor, “I will tell you how 
things will go. There will be, I assure you” He 
drew his hand actoss his throat. 

“ OF course,” I said, “ you know a great deal more 
than I do about the people of this region, but I have 
been thinking that the Greeks and the Albanians get on 
quite satisfactorily.” 

His ‘face was eloquent with frowns and smiles that 
chased each other. The frowns, I ascertained, were 
caused by my lack of understanding, for he announced 
that he would make it clear to me. No enmity, he said, 
existed between the Greeks and the Albanians of that 
region. There was toom enough for both of them, 
and they helped each other. 

“Let me give you,” he said, “an example, Do you 
see that old man over there?” He pointed to a country- 
man of his, a white-bearded Orthodox priest, who was 
sitting by the door, engrossed in the reading of a small 
newspaper which looked as if it had been read and not 
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very carefully treated by numerous petsons between 
Athens and Santi Quaranta. 

“He has lived here for a long time,” said the pro- 
prietor, “and everyone respects him, be they Greek or 
Albanian, Christian or Moslem.” 

I ventured to say that his admirers might have pro- 
vided him with garments less dilapidated than those he 
was weating. 

The proprietor turned and gazed at them as if he were 
seeing them fot the first time. “Ah, well,” he said, 
“we have never known him in other clothes, We love 
the man. I wanted to tell you of what he did a short 
time ago to the Moslem fatmets. An epidemic arose 
among their sheep, and there is in all the district no 
Mohammedan’ of sufficient education to be a hodja— 
one; you know, who leads in the prayers. What did 
they do? They came to our friend and begged him to 
intercede on behalf of their animals that all of them 
should not be stricken with disease. He replied that he 
was willing and he uttered the prayers, which naturally 
were in Greek and which the farmers did not under- 
stand. Nevertheless they paid him at once the fee, the 
modest fee that he asked, without waiting to be sure 
that the prayers would be answered. And that is only 
one instance of the cordiality between the Greeks and 
the Albanians.” He clicked his glass against mine, and 
we drank, I suppose, to the continuing of these good 
relations. 

He then proceeded to explain that the day would 
surely come when the Italians would endeavour to 
impose themselves on the country. They would treat 
it as if it belonged to them, although it had always been 
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Albanian. Did I know what would happen to them in 
Himarta? That was the district, he told me, of wild 
mountains just to the north of Santi Quaranta. 

“From your expression,” I said, “ it would seem that 
the inhabitants do not intend to submit.” 

“ Men of Himarra, those valiant warriors! They are 
longing for the day when the Italians, flung out from 
one place and another in Atbania—and I tell you that 
day will come—find themselves in desperation among 
those awful mountains. They have not forgotten in 
Himarra what they suffered at the hands of those Italians 
in the Great War and afterwards. When they objected 
to be enrolled in the Italian Army for service against 
Greece ninety of the chief men of Drymades, for instance, 
were taken to a desert island near Tripoli in Africa. 
Mayors and priests were flung into the prison of Valona 
I tell you, the people of Himarra will not turn away the 
man who flies to them for tefuge. In that gloomy land 
of precipices, rocks where eagles dwell, isolated villages 
and savage dogs the chieftain entertains you in an old- 
world fashion. While the fated sheep is being roasted 
on the spit a man of mystery stalks out into the firelight 
from the shadows of the vast, bare room and you per- 
ceive a man who twenty years ago sought sanctuary 
here. But for the Italian soldiers there will be no place 
of refuge ; they will pay for the injustices their country 
has committed. That is the crime which those Himar- 
riotes do not forgive. Long ago, in Turkish days, when 
the judge appointed by the Sultan was unjust the people 
killed him.” 

“Did that,” I asked, “happen vety often ?” 

“No,” said the proprietor, “the system was imper- 
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fect, for whereas the people often thought their judges 
were unjust they slew them very seldom. But for all 
that,” he said, “I do not envy the Italian stragglers 
in that country.” 
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SPANIARD as a rule is noble and dignified, so 

uch, in fact, that he is frequently more than a 
little mad. Whether that description can be applied to 
my friend Don Fructuoso it is not for me to say. But 
when I recently came across him he buttonholed me in 
deadly éarnest and implored me to warn the authorities 
with regard to the threatened invasion. 

“ Hombre 1” 1 said, “do you think——” 

“ That it is not necessary.? I am a man, as you know, 
who has studied the past. From that we can always 
learn, accepting what of their plans was good and avoid- 
ing their mistakes. Do you follow me? Come, now, 
let us sit down.” And he led the way to a bench, for 
it was in a park that we had met. 

“ The great invasion in the days of your Queen Eliza- 
beth,” said he, as we sat down, “js not sufficiently 
known in your country.” 

“Pardon me,” said I, “ but 1588 is one of the few 
dates that most of us remember.” 

He shook his head impatiently. 

“ What I wish to refer to,” he said, “is not the affair 
of 1588 but that of 1596 when the Earl of Essex seized 
and sacked Cadiz. In the archives of Seville Cathedral 
there is a document of which the language, the faded 
ink and the condition of the paper show that it was 
written at the time—I have examined it. The author 
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tells us that when the English appeared, with twenty- 
four large ships, thirty moderately large ones, and others 
that were small, the town of Cadiz summoned help from 
Jerez and other places, with the happy result that one 
thousand men arrived on foot and six hundred on horse- 
back. An attempt was then made to launch an attack, 
but some Spaniards were lost through not knowing how 
to swim and othets because of the confusion that is 
almost unavoidable in such proceedings. This dis- 
couraged the Spaniards very much. And then the 
English came ashore in twenty-five to thirty barges, 
which contained a good many warriors. Do you still 
follow me?” 

He might rest assured, I said, that far more than 
thirty German barges had been destroyed and the good 
wotk—— 

“Let me continue,” said Fractuoso. “ About eight 
hundred Spaniards gathered together to oppose them. 
These were excellent men, prepated for every danger ; 
but those who commanded them were unequal to the 
task. And now I come to an important point: the 
Spaniards retreated a little and found that the gate of the 
city had been closed against them. Those who were 
inside refused to open it, They exhorted the men to 
fight, but unfortunately they could not summon up 
sufficient vigour to hold back the English, who wete 
victorious at about five in the afternoon, That closing 
of the gate was a serious error ; it must not be allowed 
to happen here.” 

Said I, “It shall not happen.” 

“ They demanded two hundred thousand ducats ; but 
after we had begged them to be less severe they con- 
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sented to accept one hundred and twenty thousand, 
adding that certain hostages should be delivered to 
them for that payment. Afterwards the English 
celebrated their victory with games and horse-races, 
the horses being part of their booty. All that would 
not have occurred if we could have prevented the 
invasion.” ‘ 

“It is very kind of you,” said I, “to have these 
thoughts on our behalf. Will you tell me what are the 
thoughts to-day of the majority of your countrymen ? 
Do they favour the democratic or the non-democratic 
Powers ?” 

He passed his hand in meditation across his-lower lip, 
and presently he spoke. “I will give you,” he said, 
“an example, an episode which happened in our Par- 
liament, and then I believe you will agree with me when 
I declare that we ate fundamentally democratic. It was 
the most eloquent scene that ever occurred in the Cortes, 
and there was not one syllable pronounced, A certain 
deputy who was a priest—in fact a dean—was a sound 
democrat. The men who had elected him, he said, were 
humble persons; he would vote as they desired for 
such things as divorce, the separation of Church and 
State, and so on. Then his bishop publicly rebuked 
him, and the next time that the dean came to the Cortes, 
where he always occupied an obscure seat below 
the public galleries, the other members, nearly all 
of them, rose to their feet. The dean was moved so 
greatly that when he arrived at his own lofty place 
he could not speak a word of thanks. He metely 
bowed.” 

Having told me this tale to prove that democracy is 
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chetished by his fellow-countrymen, he said that he must 
bid me farewell. ; 

As I looked at his retreating figure I could not but 
feel that in this Spaniard the national touch of madness 
had many a lucid interval. He walked a little way and 
then came back. 

“King Charles the Second of Navarra,” he began 
abruptly, “we in Spain admire an act of his.” 

“Was he otherwise,” I asked, “so reprehen- 
sible?” 

“He was commonly called ‘the Bad’, but he did 
several things that were not bad at all, He made, what 
monarchs rarely do, a confession in public of a deed of 
gtoss injustice. It was in 1379 that he ordered with 
respect to Pascual Motza, a money-changer of Pamplona, 
that the mint should pay for his silver marks one florin 
more than to other people in consideration of his recent 
poverty, which had been caused by his imprisonment 
and various wrongs the King had done to him at the 
persuasion of some people who were enemies of Motza. 
And do you not agree with me,” he said, “ that there 
is goodness in a people who remember and admite this 
action of a king? Can there be justice if there is no 
democracy ?” 

Probably because he knew the answer he did not wait 
for mine. Moreover, it was obvious that he had some- 
thing else to tell me. Let Navarra, he said, be a lesson 
of the very sad effects of invasion. In the grand old 
days it was so independent from the test of Spain, this 
beautiful province of Navarra, that if a bishop was 
appointed from another region it was. necessary for him 
to be naturalized. But now Navarra had been invaded, 
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honourable traditions had disappeared. “I implore 
you,” he said, “to tell the authorities . . .” 
I placed my hand upon his shoulder, and he knew 
T would not fail him. 
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FTER the sweltering heat of a summer day it is a 
pleasure for the women of Malta to congregate in 
the open air, where they indulge in gossip and the 
making of lace. This they also do in the smaller island 
of Gozo, a few miles to the west. Nature has not given 
to Gozo any port as magnificent as the Grand Harbour 
of Valletta ; indeed, her chief landing-place is so difficult 
of access in even 2 moderate gale that passengers have 
then to be landed somehow, somewhere, on the shelving 
beaches at the other side of the island. But, as a com- 
pensation, Gozo is a suaver land, more green than Malta 
and less encumbered with stones, so that the people do 
not use them, as in Malta, to build up grey walls between 
the meadows and the purple fields of clover. Thus 
there is a special friendliness about the smaller, less 
historic island. 
“Tt would be a sin to waste this moonlight,” Mrs. 
Fenech, a very large woman, was saying to her friend. 
They were two matrons in a village to the west of 
Gozo. On that night the sea was booming faintly on 
the distant rocks, but otherwise the world appeared to 
be asleep. No sound of insect life came from the fields 
around them and there was no light that shone from any 
of the yellowish, plain houses. 
As the busy fingers of the two old women darted to 
and fro upon their delicate, delightful task they had 2 
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good deal to discuss. Italian aeroplanes had been obliged 
to navigate at such a height that bombs had fallen wide 
of their intended targets. Some which had been aimed 
at certain military objects near the eastern end of Malta 
had descended a long way from there, in St. Paul’s Bay, 
upon a tiny sandbank, where they would have done 
some harm if they had fallen nineteen centuries earlier, 
at the time of the apostle’s shipwreck. Other bombs 
had caused some craters in the fields of Gozo, where a 
tow of houses in an upland village had been damaged. 
But although this latter incident had happened on that 
very afternoon the two old women, having mentioned 
it, had more important mattets to deliberate upon, nor 
did they waste their time in speculating as to whether 
thete would shortly be another air raid. 

“For how much it is responsible, this war,” said 
Mts. Fenech. “ My son George, my number eight, was 
going out to Queensland in Australia to work among 
the sugar.” 

“ Nowadays,” said Mrs. Zammit, “ thete are no ships 
of that kind. But there will be when we have swept 
‘those Italian warships out of the Mediterranean.” 

“Listen to me,” said Mrs, Fenech. “1 would not 
allow my son Geotge to go to Queensland, and he 
would, anyhow, refuse to go, even if the ships of that 
merchant line were coming this way. In the last war 
his father had the happiest days of his life in a mine- 
sweeper. So splendid were they that he used to argue 
with Father Gregory, the priest, with respect to the 
happiness in heaven. How could he be so full of bliss 
up there, he asked, seeing that there would be no such 
occupation.” ? 
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Mrs. Zammit uttered the ghost of a laugh. “ What 
did the father say?” she asked. “There was nothing 
he did not know.” 

“Well, he and my good man—ah, there is an Italian 
*plane coming out of that cloud and an English one 
after it—he and my good man were always as friendly 
as one can be, and when he was dying Father Gregory 
told him not to be aftaid, for God, he said, is good and 
will be merciful. . 

“Te is not of Him,’ said my husband, ‘ that I am 
afraid, but of the other fellow.’ ” 

For a little time they worked in silence, and then: 
“T always was a faithful wife,” said Mrs. Fenech, “as 
you know. And what did it matter that our name of 
Fenech means in English a rabbit, since my husband 
was tnuch mote like a lion?” 

“ But have you not heard of the-rabbits on Filfla >” 
asked Mrs. Zammit. “‘ They ate as bold as can be. I 
have never been to Filfla, that little rock to the south of 
Malta, which the British Navy uses for firing practice. 
No one lives there, only rabbits, and although the firing, 
even in a fog, is very accurate the rabbits have no fears 
and they continue to bring families into the world.” 

“As latge as mine?” laughed Mrs. Fenech. “It 
may be that the Maltese race is the smallest in Europe, 
but how can it ever die out when we, the mothers, do 
our part so thoroughly ?” 

“ You were talking of your George,” said her friend, 

“ As for him,” said Mrs. Fenech, “I am very glad 
that the war broke out when it did.” 

Mrs. Zammit looked up from her work. “I do not 
understand you,” she said. “If he went to that ship 
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of wat in one month or in the next would there be 
any difference? I mean——” 

“] know what you mean,” said Mts. Fenech, “But 
have you nevet heatd of the school they go to before 
they embark for Australia? There is only one class 
on that line of ships, and the wives of colonels and such 
people used to complain that they found it irksome to 
sit opposite a Maltese emigrant who did not take his 
food in the same fashion as they did.” 

Mrs. Zammit was frankly bewildered. “How can 
one eat,” she asked, “ except with the mouth ?” 

“ They have told me,” said Mrs. Fenech, “ that the 
two schools, here in Gozo and the other one in Malta, 
which the Government established, are the only ones of 
their kind in the whole world, And if George had 
been going to Queensland he would have received 
instruction for two weeks before the sailing of the ship 
—instruction, I have head, in how to sit at table, how 
to put your spoon into the soup, how to wipe your 
moustache if the food is on it; in fact, how to be very 
elegant at a meal.” 

“He would have learned ail those things?” asked 
Mrs, Zammit. ‘ 

“ And others too. And if he had leamed them and 
the boat had not sailed how difficult it would have 
been for us in the house, with George behaving like 
that and we others eating as we have always done.” 
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VEN after they had dined together—and had drunk 

ja good deal of wine—the colonel could not help 
looking at the lieutenant rather disdainfully. He himself 
belonged to an old Junker family, whereas ‘his sub- 
ordinate was, in his opinion, of no class at all. Naturally 
the young man was a very staunch Nazi, and although 
he appeared to be quite a competent officer the colonel 
could not get over the feeling that they inhabited two 
different worlds, However, as they both had been 
assigned to this particular duty, it would be as well, 
thought the colonel, to try to thrust aside this lack of 
sympathy. 

“To-morttow,” he said, “ we shall have to begin with- 
our inventory. All the works of att which have any 
value will be collected and taken to Germany. That is 
the order; it says we are doing this to preserve them.” 

The lieutenant permitted himself to laugh 2 little. 

“ And after all,” said the colonel, “why not? You 
remember that Marshal Soult carried back from Spain 
more than one Murillo. It might be that in a palace of 
this kind—I suppose you have never been in such a 
house?” 

“No, sir, and I never thought I would,” said the 
young man, “Tt is like a dream.” 

“ A family such as the Sapichas is as old as anything 
that we have, if not older. I cannot help respecting 
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the Poles because they produced and retained such an 
aristocracy.” He poured himself another glass from the 
crystal decanter at his side, and as he raised it to his 
lips, “I drink to them,” he said, “and to you, out 
absent host, Prince Sapieha!” 

The lieutenant asked if the colonel could tell him the 
meaning of the Polish words underneath the painted 
armorial beatings over the fireplace. And, as it hap- 
pened, the colonel could enlighten him. They meant, 
he said, “From conviction”. And he presumed they 
teferred to the conversion of an ancestor who had 
become Roman Catholic because he was convinced of 
its truth, What else could the words signify ? 

Then he tutned to a book which he had found in 
his room; a book of short stories by Joseph Conrad. 
He said that the servant had told him that the story called 
“Prince Roman” was about 2 member of the family 
who had lived a hundred years ago. , 

Soon he cried, “ Listen to this—the man is talking 
about the Poles ; he says their nationality is not so much 
alive as surviving. It persists in thinking, breathing, 
speaking, hoping and suffering in its grave, tailed in 
by a million of bayonets. What do you think of that ? 
But as Contad was a Pole we needn’t believe a word 
he says.” 

The colonel resumed his reading and discovered that 
the story was about 2 Prince Roman Sapieha who martied 
—it was an ideal marriage—in the year 1828. He was’ 
an officer in the Russian Guards, a man reserved and 
reflective in character. After the birth of his daughter 
he lost his wife, and from that time onwatd he was 
sunk in grief. Then came the Polish insurrection of 
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1831, The Prince and his father disagreed. The old 
man, Prince John, called it a reckless enterprise for. the 
sake of subversive illusions ; but Roman resigned his 
commission in spite of what his father said, reminding 
him that he was an ordnance officer to the Emperor. 
“ Those Romanoffs,” said Roman, “ had never been heard 
of when our house was already illustrious.” And then he 
joined the rebels. Their master of the horse, of a family 
of small nobles who for generations had been adhetents, 
servants and friends of the Sapichas, was too old to go 
with him, but he gave him Peter, his youngest son. 
That insurtection ended in disaster, absolute disaster. 

The Prince’s attendant was killed in an ambuscade 
and Roman joined the main army in Peter’s name. The 
rebels could make no headway ; finally the Prince with 
his followers retreated to a fortress where they were 
captured. Lined up in front of the Russians, the Prince’s 
identity was disclosed by a thoughtless friend who 
exclaimed, “ My God! Roman—you here!” ... All 
the great influence of the family was brought to bear ; 
they moved heaven and earth to rescue him from the 
Tsar’s vengeance. . Even the officers who tried him did 
their utmost. They wanted him to say that he had 
been distracted by excessive grief after his wife’s death, 
that he had joined the rebels without realizing the highly 
reprehensible nature of the act. But when they passed a 
sheet of paper across to him he wrote on it that he 
had joinedthe national rising. from conviction. “ Oh, 
that explains the motto up there under the armorial 
bearings. It seems that the family has adopted it for 
their device.” 

“All that could not help the young fool,” said 
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the lieutenant. “I am sure the Tsat sent him to 
Siberia.” . 

The colonel nodded. “And he wrote himself on 
the margin that this convict must walk in chains like 
any “other criminal every step of the road. Twenty- 
five years later, a broken man, he was allowed to come 
back. He -spent the rest of his life in a modest little 
house on one of his daughter’s estates—she had married 
a great nobleman. Prince Roman devoted himself to 
the villagers, helping them in every way.” 

“ From what I have seen of them,” said the lieutenant, 
“he might have chosen some better protégés. Those 
villag » 

“Exactly, those villagers,” said the colonel, “It 
seems to me that you know nothing about them. I 
feel they are animated with his spirit, that they will 
oppose us no matter what we do, relentlessly and from 
conviction, until at last—oh, damn these Poles!” 
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OMER tells us that the Tunisian island of Djerba 
is the home of the Lotophagi; and the botanists 
of our own day have done their best to ascertain which 
of the multitude of Djetba’s flowers is the ancient lotus. 
But the companions of Ulysses were enchanted, it is 
probable, by the suave atmosphere and the delights 
which everywhere surrounded them and, in the symbolic 
language of the time, were said to have partaken of the 
lotus. Greeks and Romans, Byzantines and Arabs, 
Turks and Spaniards—all have settled down in Djerba, 
and the population is to-day a happy mingling. ‘The 
unpleasant characteristics of the various people have 
been discarded and the Djerbans are as mild as mild. 
Some of those who came to Djerba were profession- 
ally far from mild, for it was here that medieval pirates 
used to congregate ; you will be asking why they did 
not seek an island with a cliff or mountain where they 
could defend themselves. Apparently they did not have 
to do so. In the service of the Bey of Tunis and for 
their own personal advantage they would ply their trade 
and unmolested come to Djerba to recuperate. When 
the Spaniards built their two great fortresses that still 
remain, the pirates did not lead such easy lives; but 
even then they could not keep away from Djerba. That 
has always been ~most difficult. A recent Controleur 
Civil, Monsieur Renoux, came originally for a month, 
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replacing someone else ; he stayed for many years. The 
majority of the s00 Europeans in Djetba are Maltese 
and their patriarchal, Rembrandtesque-looking com- 
patriot, the Reverend Francis Xerri, has been the Roman 
Catholic priest of the whole island. He bought some 
land and it was known that he would never go away. 
Another testimony to the mildness that affects the popu- 
lation can be witnessed in his congregation’s attitude, 
for while he usually preaches in Maltese, he sometimes 
does so in Italian or in French and not one worshipper 
objects, although they understand no word. But it is 
possible they feel that there is always something worthy 
to be studied in his furrowed, bearded countenance and 
his dark eyes that flash from sternness into laughter. 

Those pirates, one presumes, did not stay long enough 
to let the island have a permanent effect upon them. 
They returned to their activities. If they had lingered 
longer underneath the million palm-trees or the olives 
they might have decided to embrace that peaceful occupa- 
tion which attracts a large part of the people nowadays, 
when the 43,000 Moslem out of the total of 50,000 
inhabitants have, as a rule, the ambition to be grocers. 
And, whatever Homer and the other poets may have 
sung of the Lotophagi, it is a fact that they are mote 
industrious and more energetic than the population of 
the neighbouring mainland. Their zeal has sent them 
not only over the whole of Tunis but to many parts of 
the Mediterranean, where they catry on this grocery 
business ; and when they have accumulated a sufficient 
fortune they return to the island and accomplish their 
dream of building for themselves an exquisite white 
house under the palm-trees. 
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This career had been duly followed by one Mahmoud, 
who did not have to stay away from Djerba more than 
eleven or twelve years. But, on the other hand, his 
brother Yusuf had 2 strange disposition, Many heads 
had been shaken over him before he set out, as 2 very 
young man, on his travels and declared that grocery did 
not attract him. He would go out into the world, he 
said, and the Prophet would guide him. 

Thus it came about that when Mahmoud had been 
fot a long time settled in Djerba, taking his ease and 
raising a family, the return of Yusuf was continually 
being delayed. From time to time during the years he 
wrote that he might'be coming soon. His relatives felt 
sure that he could not have prospered, since he persisted 
in keeping away from Djerba. 

Then at last, when he had been absent many years, a 
message came that he would go back to his native 
island. Mahmoud was so apprehensive that his brother 
would return in rags that he went ovet to the mainland, 
to the tiny harbour-town of Djorf, with its rose-red 
hills, there to meet him and provide him with clothing, 
so that there would be no shame cast on the family by 
the appearance of the wanderer. 

Mahmoud was in such a ferment at the prospect of 
meeting his brother that he paid no attention to the 
camels on board, which were as usual tied down with 
quantities of string, since they are nervous seafarers and 
would perhaps have tried to throw themselves overboard. 
As they looked despairingly across the waste of waters 
they produced a noise midway between that of an out- 
raged lion and an agitated sheep, but Mahmoud scarcely 
heard them. Nor did he prepare himself for that hour’s 
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voyage like the other Moslem passengers who, wrapped 
up in their Biblical apparel, lay down with their robes 
drawn across their faces until the vessel arrived in port. 

Yusuf did indeed descend from a motor-bus, the most 
economical means of transport, but Mahmoud’s feats 
were half allayed when a first glance told him that his 
brothet’s gatments were less miserable than incon- 
spicuous and that the henna was well distributed over 
his beard. When Mahmoud embraced him and per- 
ceived what perfume he was using it was obvious that 
he stood in need of no material assistance. 

“My deat brother,” said Mahmoud, “ how often we 
have thought of you.” 

“ And I have thought of your children,” said Yusuf. 
“Here in my baggage ate my wedding-gifts for your 
daughters.” 

He produced a couple of necklaces of black amber 
as the little sailing boat started on its way. Mahmoud 
was enchanted. One of the girls, he said, was even now 
in the darkened room, as her wedding would take place 
in Jess than two months. Her skin was whitening well, 
and the grain she was consuming had already made her 
almost plump enough. “ But. will certainly fetch her 
out of that room,” he said, “so that she may thank 
her benevolent uncle.” 

They wese approaching Adjim and the boat’s apricot 
sail was being lowered and Mahmoud had not thought 
of asking what kind of trade his brother had been 
engaged in. Then, however, they were obliged to 
stop, as another boat, laden with jars, was awkwardly 
manceuvring to extricate itself from the port. 

“Those jats,” said Yusuf, “are the same as were 
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carried four thousand years ago by the maidens of a 
Greek frieze. How interesting they are.” 

“Greek maidens! What do you know about them ? 
That interests me,” said Mahmoud. 

And then it came out that the most recent of Yusuf’s 
very miscellaneous jobs had been the post of aide-de-camp 
to a Tunisian prince, an elderly relative of His Highness 
the Bey, who might succeed to the throne of Tunis, such 
as it was, seeing that this did not go to the Bey’s own 
son but to the senior surviving male of the Royal House. 

“What kind of a man,” asked Mahmoud, “is yout 
master ?” 

Yusuf replied that few men could have nobler inten- 
tions. The prince had realized that he ought to prepare 
himself for all eventualities. Formerly he had been a 
little too supine, had paid insufficient attention to every- 
thing except his own comfort and entertainment. Soon 
after taking Yusuf into his service they had been travel- 
ling by rail past El Djem, a mighty ruin in the wilder- 
ness that resembles the Roman Colosseum. Yusuf had 
touched his atm to awaken him from sleep, for you 
have a very fine view of El Djem from the railway 
line. “Look at that !” exclaimed Yusuf. ‘“ Who lives 
in that house?” asked the prince, and went to sleep 
again. Yusuf had been disappointed with his master, 
and that evening he besought him to be more alert, 
so that he would be a more capable Bey, if that should 
be his destiny. 

“T have heard,” said Mahmoud, “ that the revenues 
of Tunis in bygone days depended chiefly on piratical 
voyages and that the pirates, who were often in league 
with the Bey-—” 
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“ Before.I forget,” said Yusuf. “You asked about 
the Greek maidens, Well, my prince commanded me 
to secure every sort of knowledge, which I was then 
to deliver to him. When I told him of the frieze I 
had found in the Bardo museum he was very glad.” 

As the brothers tolled away from the quay in one 
of the antiquated island cars which Mahmoud had 
tederved,. as they travelled over the white road, with 
the fitful sunlight falling through the palms, Yusuf 
sighed with pleasure and remarked that here in truth’ 
was happiness, away from all the turmoil and uncer- 
tainty of Tunis. “ This wat,” he said, “is going on, 
but no one knows what Tunis will do. Some say one 
thing, some say another.” 

“ And your prince,” asked Mahmoud, “ what will he 
do? What does he want the country to do?” 

“Next week,” said Yusuf, “ when I go back, he will 
consider the matter with me.” 
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